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Pals of the sunlight! From an 
interesting booklet of ours you will 
learn that old Sol’s resplendent rays play an 
important part in the making of that re- 
markable sheet of dark blue paper which has 
revolutionized the fine art of duplicating. And it will 
tell you how hundreds of thousands of clean-cut im- 
ptessions, exact duplicates of letters, forms, bulletins, 
designs, plans, etc., may be quickly produced from a 
single stencil, at almost negligible cost, and by unskilled 
workpeople. Also you will learn that, like England’s 
domain, the sun never sets on the realm of the Mimeo- 
graph; there are Edison-Dick sales and service organizations 
everywhere. The booklet shows how unnumbered thou- 
sands of business and educational institutions throughout 
the world are saving much money, and making many short 
cuts, with the help of the Mimeograph and its clever twin, 


the Mimeoscope—a masterful combination that costs but 
Perhaps new light will be shed upon the 
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little to install. 
efficiency of your own work by this booklet “L-12”—ask 
for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Price Increase 
Effective December 11th 


Short 
Wheelbase Whecibese 


4 to 6 ton 4 cylinder $4200-$4350 
2 to 3 ton 4 cylinder 3100— 3200 
114-2 ton 2 cylinder 2200— 2300 
Rebuilt 144-2 ton... . 1800— 1900 
Reconditioned 144-2 ton 1100 to 1500 


Chassis Prices F. O. B. Ardmore, Pa. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


(Established 1897) 
Ardmore, Pa. 
The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


sisine 1922 











Save Money~ 
This Christmas 


pa aphoor 


ever before 


WORLDS GREATEST 
MASTERPIECES 


HERE never has been a 
finer Christmas gift than 
good books. They reveal 
your judgment of the re- 
cipient; they show that 
you respect him as a person 
of culture; they show, 
equally clearly, your own 
appreciation of things worth while. 
They are acceptable by men, women, 
children. What then could be more 
suitable than to give these splendid 
Little Leather Library masterpieces to 
many of your friends? 

Think how much you can do for so 
little money! At a cost of only $2.98 
you can give the entire set to one friend, 
or ten books to each of three friends, or 
five books to each of six friends. Or, 
if you please, you can send one book to each of thirly 
friends, at no more cost than a good Christmas card! 


What is the value? 


You may wonder what sort of books can be offered at 
the amazingly low price of $2.98 for ‘hirty. Many people 
have guessed they are worth $io to $50 for the set! They 
are to he found today in the finest homes in the land. 

No picture can do them justice. The paper is a high- 
grade white wove antique, equal to that used in $1.50 books; 
the type is clear and easy to read; each volume, though 
pocket size, is complete; there are over 3,000 pages in 
the set of thirty volumes; the covers, while not leather, are 
made of a remarkable limp croft, richly tinted in antique 
copper and green, beautifully embossed. They look so 
much like leather as to confuse even an expert. The titles 
need (no comment—every intelligent person wants to read 
and re-read these great masterpieces. How we can make 
an offer that seems so incredible is no secret—by printing 
in’ editions of a million volumes at a lime! 


Examine them at our risk 


If, in spite of these facts, you feel that these wonderful 
volumes may not be attractive enough to keep in your 
home permanently, or to give to anyone you know—we 
want: you to have the evidence of your own eyes. Let 
us. send you this set at our risk—not yours. If you are 
not more than delighted with the books, if you do not agree 
they are worth from five to ten times the price—send them 
back and you will not be out one cent. 


No more printed this year 


Profiting by last year’s experience—when we were “sold 
out” long before Christmas—we prepared this year to 
ship 150,000 sets—four and one-half million books. We f 
- sure, accordingly, there will be enough sets on hand right 
up' to December 23d to supply the demand; at the present 
writing, however (November 23d), we are shipping as high 
as three thousand sets a day, with heavy Christmas orders 
still to come. 

At this rate, some “last-minute buyers” may be disap- 
pointed. For it is too late to print again this year. We 
—_ you, therefore, to send in your order now instead of 
later, for as many sets as you desire. 

We will either ship direct to you, or to your friends in 
time for Christmas, enclosing a Christmas card bearing 
your name. Will you not, therefore, mail the coupon or 
a letter at once instead of delaying? 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept.' 2612 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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FREE! 4 VOLUMES Asa special inducement for quick action, we have 

OF KIPLING been including free with each set, four extra vol- 
umes containing some of Kipling’s finest works, bound in exactly the same size and | 
style as the other thirty volumes. We believe it would be unfair to holiday s «rr 


purchasers to discontinue this offer; it therefore still holds good. Jai ool eR" have aot shipped direct to tomeone cine. please send cash with-ords 
oue se Ciel aly on number cf sets here____. 
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Tecrived out-of-doors that you love, de- 
bed by able writers and viv idly 
Intimate +" of wild 
ltefiowers ani trees, birds and 
Non-technical articles that 

an ~- R understand. Even a young 
id can enjoy the abundant illus- 
teatiens in The Nature Magazine—64 
intensely interesting pages every month. 
A useful Christmas gift for children 
or parents, teachers or students, scout 
Yeaders, campers or travelers; brings 
city-bound folks closer to plant and 
animal life. Published to broaden the 
knowledge of every friend of nature. 
Educational, and entertaining as well. 
Subscription only $2.00 per year. Sam- 
ple copy free if you write immediately. 


THE NATURE MAGAZINE 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 





































| “How About the Moral Man?” 


By Roderick Stebbins 
1 and other liberal religious literature sent FREE || 
Address) F. EVERETT, Room 12-C 
25 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Seheol of Nursing, Dept. 112, 421 Ashland Blvd.Chicago 














Without Vitamines 
in Food, We Die! 


All the world’ talking about vitamines, the food 
element we must have or die. Their presence in some 
foods is now scientiically e tablished. To — = 
food *vitamines, which do no’ 

viel ie eet. to tall the 
— a 4-5 g and aut! ritative guide- 
book—fresh from the press 


Eating Vitamines 


By C. Houston Goudiss, National Authority on Nu- 
trition. Introduction by Casimir Funk, Discoverer 
of Vitamines and Associate in Biolosical 
hemlstry. ‘Col Coneae a +. ~ ae 
‘ew 


In millions of homes ‘hts book > 


insure 
will have before 200 , tes recipes and 
seasonal menus, dishes rich in vitamines—tood com- 


functions, 

“Eating Vi door of health to 
the dy tie, Detter Teale ray wing child, the 
nursing mother, and all who suff: ler from main malnutrition. 


And—it's a mizhty res ‘little volume upon a 
live subject. Iilustr. 0 pages. 2 
12mo. Cloth. ee 26, ne $1.33; postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGHALIS COMPAAY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





LET US PROVIDE 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
FUND 


OU WILL PROBABLY SPEND A GENEROUS SUM FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS WITHIN THE NEXT MONTH OR SO, 

ES&S = =VVON’T YOU? PERHAPS YOU WOULD LIKE TO SPEND 
EVEN MORE, IF YOU COULD WELL AFFORD IT. WE HAVE A 
SUGGESTION TO MAKE. WHY NOT LET US ASSIST IN 
RAISING THE MONEY FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST? 






once 


We have a plan by which you 
can earn—in your spare time, 
locally—a liberal commission on 
every new and renewal yearly 
subscription order you obtain for 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Between now and the Holidays, you 
can establish a fund of sufficient 
proportion to meet the cost of the 
presents you intend to give this 
Christmastide. And all, by saving 
the money you earn in your spare 
time as our Special Representative. 


You will have the satisfaction of 
making suitable gifts to your friends, 
and yet you will not feel the drain 
on your purse. WVrite TO-DAY 
for our special offer. The coupon 
below will bring you full details. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 142, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Will you please tell me how I can provide for 
my Christmas Fund by representing you. I assume 
no obligation in requesting the details of your offer. 









































Are You Menaced? 


One of the test, Leng d formidable menaces to the 
health of the human race is the “ White P! 
spite of heroic work on the 

viduals, one-third of a "million, {3 - od ae are at this 
moment slowly dying from i and a million 
and a half more are ecpactstal by ‘t from productive 
work. It claims an average of one victim in every 
family, and develops to some a at one time or 
another in nine persons out of ten 


Will You Accept the Challenge? 


Can you go on sitting quietly, unprotestingly b: by and 
permit this dreaded enemy to ey or or epemy F én 
of your most precious of a 
ou face the situation cheer- 
etermination, and arm your- 
self with that great and werful weapon of defense 
= a four most friendly, helpful, 
rful, and trusted guide is now at your service in 
the just-published 


Lessons on Tuberculosis 


and Consumption 
By Charles E. Atkinson, M.D. 
Long a resident medical director of sanitariums for 
diseases of the throat and lungs, the author, who is an 


acknowledged expert, is acquainted with every phase 
is book, w 


culous infection? Or will 
fully, fearlessly, and with 


ows you 
how to prevent this terrible disease, how to recognize 
its first symptoms, and what to do to regain your health. 
It gives the most definite and detailed instructions for 
coping with all phases of the complaint and guides you 
carefully along every step of the joyous road to recovery. 


Are You a Chronic Cougher? 


Do you have that constant “hack” that nothing will 
stop? Are youa uent sufferer from colds? Are you 
troubled with sore throat or catarrh? Do you feel run 
down and tired out all the while, lacking your former 

“vim” and * ‘pep’ "'? Have you — in the shoulders, 
neck or arms? Are you bothered by chills, slight 
fever, or profuse perspiration without ap rent cause? 
All these may be symptoms of Tuberculosis. If you 
suffer from one or more of them, take action at once, be- 
fore the disease ymes too deeply sea’ to permit 
of your recovery. Consult a physic’ yen, but remember 
that knowledge on your part is a powerful aid 


Prevention is the Only 

Adequate Defense 
in the opinion of experts. Drugs may temporarily re- 
lieve the distressing conditions, but a cure can best be 
effected by nature. You must know how and what to 
eat, what to wear, where to live, what work it is advis- 
able to do, the amount of exercise to be taken, in fact all 
the varied details of a health-producing and disease- 
banishing régime. You must be sure, moreover, that 
this bay nen is authoritative and that it has stood 
the of experience. Precisely such a guide is now 
seney 44 ~ in “Lessons on Tuberculosis and Con- 
—- 

Cal. G - Bushnell, Director, National Tuberculosis 
pat tt, “ valuable work. The instruc- 
tions to patients” are cuuaeelny clear and to the point, 
and the explanations permit the intelligent patient to 
really understand the reasons for the advice that is 
given him. 

Edward R. Detenth, Director, The Edward L. Trudeau 
Foundation for Research and Teaching in Tuberculosis of 
the Trudeau Sanatorium, Saranac Lake, New York. “It 
impressed me as being most useful, containing as it does 
sound information and instruction both to the tubercu- 
—_ patient, his physician, and his friends. The 

guage is non-technical, and it is pay rf free from 
bias, and the advice is evidently the result of ripe expe- 
rience, personal and professional.” 


jo is Never Too Late to Begin 


. Atkinson says: “ there is a chance for all 
beer Unless the. ravages of the disease be extreme 
as you still have an opportunity to obtain the cov- 

, ho matter how many times you have pre- 
viously tried and failed. Perhaps your methods have 
been faulty; perhaps you did not keep at it long enough 
—at all events, with the proper key, the ga’ 
health can am be opened. There is no C in 
which the saying, ‘While there's life, there's hope,’ 
applies, wee greater force. ot oa fAghting — 
cou! 
of great odds, has ‘overcome. the b handicap of | 1 a 
late start. 


Every Sufferer, Family, Nurse, 
and Doctor Needs This Book, 


Learn —_ to do to keep Tuberculosis from M our 
doors, how to safeguard your home from its chilling 
touch. If you are a physician or a nurse, here is a mass 
of the most useful knowledge, the — and most _ 
to-date information, that you will fi of assis 

atevery turn. No one who is ever likely to run the risk 
of infection (and who is immune?) or who has ever been 
infected, should fail to own and st this remarkable 





volume. Do not delay. Cut out mail the coupon 
that brings it to you DAY. 
12mo, Cloth, 470 with 21 full-page plates 
$2.50, net; y mail, $2.62, ao 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

LD.12-2-22 354 Fourth os New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $2.62, for which send me “‘ Lessons 
on Tuberculosis and Consum one by Dr. C. E. Atkin- 

son. I can obtain a refund of this amount by seneaing 
the book w within 10 days, if r am not satisfied with 
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THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1235 College Mill, Sprinztield, Ohio 





Suffern. Academy of the Holy Child 


For Girls. 38 miles from New York City, 700 feet in 
altitude, in the Ramapo Mts. Thorough preparation 
4 college or life. Special courses in Music, Art, 

ience, Expression. All modern conveni- 
penne equipment; experienced and well-qualified 
faculty; _caretul supe: ion; =. sports. For details, 
address The Mother Superior, Bo x A-1, Suffern, N.Y. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 

OLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 














Box 160 nghorne, Pa. 











MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
Goprrer, Madison County, IIlinois. 








Historic School Ke e Mississippi Valle 
28 miles north of St. Louis, 4 miles froc’ Alton, Illinois 
Junior College ‘and Academy 


S work in Music, Art, Expression,“ Domestic Science 
ysical Training. 

A limited number of students may be re geosived for the 2nd 

semester, beafnaing F February 5th, 

Write for catalogue to 


Hargrtet Rice Concpon, Prmvcrrac. 


LEARN SPANISH 


The commercial world wants men and women with a knowledge of 
Spanish—the lan, of nineteen countries. Become a Spanish 
c orvenpendent, eac! or © | Repr 
tative, 
Beteesie Spanish Instructor 


thorough, especially weitign for self-study, 
will mole, Prac you 7 easily master "this 














la: uring re mo- 
ments, ay Py the aid of a teacher. n° ide thle a method, the study 
of Spanish is pleasant pastime. 
Price $2.00, postpaid. 
HISPANO- anagmcan RICAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Dept. F. — . O. Box 553 _ oke, Va. 














STAMMER 


:  — stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
EE book entitled “STAMME RING. Its Origin and the 
Ask for special tuition 
“The Natural Speech Magazine. 
Write today. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


yo ke Natural Method of Correction.’ 
rate and FREE copy of 
Largest and best school for stammerers in tne world. 
The North-Western School. 


High School Course 


2319 Grand Ave.. 





LORRI Xo 25, complet: 
DS Soi 


Bion i 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H952 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. 














“1 Believe in Myself!” 


Do that—and there is no height too high for you to 
reach! “ Youcan achieve greatness, and, if you go about 


it the ight way, you can have greatness thrust upon 
you. = ‘is the philosophy of a remarkably sound 
and s ing book by Keith J. Thomas, entith 


PERSONAL POWER 


If you have ambition, but don't know how to 
push yourself upward, consult Mr. Thomas’ charm- 
ing book. It is founded on his experience—refiects 
his success. It points the way for you to honors and 
triumphs, in business as well as in your social life 


z2zmo. Cloth. 306 pages. $1.75, net; $1.87, postpaid. 


Fuak & Wegnalis Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





French Grammar Made Clear 


Written especially for American Schools 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


Of the Faculty of Collége Stanislas, Paris; 
Lowell Lecturer. 


The author has long since made his reputation 
as a writer both in French and in English. He 
is also a distinguished and eminent teacher. 
Hundreds of testimonials received within a few 
months of its publication pronounce FRENCH 
GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR to be not only 
novel and lucid, but most encouraging and 
heartening to the student. This Grammar is 
now in use at BRYN MAWR, and in many of 
our best schools and colleges. 
12mo, cloth, 251 pages, $1.50, net; $1.62 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave..New York 
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A Bigger Job— 
and Yor re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or docs the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire in a comparatively 
few months the specialized knowledge that big 
firms pay big money for? Lite welly Chousends of men 
have doubled and tripled their mee omes home- 
study business training under the La Selle oblem 
Method. t us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment lan: also your fre e copy of a remarkable 
book—"Ten Years’ Promotion in Onc.” Make 
your start toward that bigger job today. 


Pana ane Coupon oo —— 


LaSalle Extension 
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o Industrial 
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8pon ante; agers; Credit 
| = Super- 
vines, Secretar ete. 


and Finance: Training for executive 
+ pontona ms. Banks and Financial 


nstitutions, 
Foremanship and Production Meth- 
{° oder. ier Tratsine in the direction and handling of 
forces — for Executives, 
Contra oremen, Dub: 
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Executives, Industrial Engineers 
OR 4 ---4 for Bar: [)Commessiat Lew. 


j OF Training for Employers Employment —— 


(J Effective Speaking. 
| CDExpert Bookkeeping. Oc. P. A. Coacking. 


oO Business English. (Commercial Spanish 


o™ and Prac- | 
tice: SS Spee Sis and ox rertons Corre- 
1 | 





STAMMERING 


Its correction effected at Bogue Institute. An institution 
with national patronage, for stammerers only. Founded 
1901. Scientific treatment combines training of brain with 
speech organs. Strongly Endorsed by Medical Profession. 285- 

page cloth-bound book, with full particulars mailed free 
to allstammerers. Address BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 
4370 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, ladiana 
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Ivory Soap comes in 
a convenient size and 
form for every purpose 


Medium Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
sham . fine laundry. 
Can divided in two 
for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the wash- 
bowl washing of delicate 
garments. Sample pack- 
ages free on request to 
Division 38-L, Dept. 
of Home Eco- 
nomics, The 
Procter & 

amble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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OME MOTHERS ‘“‘wish-there- 

was-a-law’’ to keep children from 
getting dirty when raw winter winds 
begin to blow! 


Chapped hands and faces — how 
cruelly they hurt! They often result 
from the extraction of the natural oil 
from the skin by harsh soap. 


Here is one effective way to guard 
against this possibility. 


Let your children wash in Ivory 
Soap and warm water — not hot —a 
dozen times a day if need be. Only be 
sure they dry the skin thoroughly. 


Ivory lather, you see, is mild and 
gentle, and it rinses off easily and com- 
pletely, leaving the skin clean and 
smooth and weather-proof. 


IVORY SOAP 








Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory 


Your own face andhands, too. After 
Summer’s pleasant warmth they must 
get used to Winter’s keen blasts. 


Though your skin be as fine asa baby’s, ' 


Ivory will help to protect it against 
Winter’ s harshness and keep it healthy 
and soft. 


Husbands like Ivory, especially. 
Men don’t enjoy deep-sea diving for 
soap in a bathtub—Ivory Soap floats! 


Wouldn’t you like to have, in one 
soap, all seven of the desirable qualities 
and properties a fine soap may have— 
purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance, 
abundant lather, easy rinsing, and 
“it floats’? 


Of course you would! And Ivory 
gives you every one. 


Procrer & GAMBLE 


99#% PURE 


IT FLOATS 











Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co 


Look out! here comes the frost chap! 





Cincinnati 
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AMERICAN. REPLIES TO 


FTER THE ARMISTICE did we forget the high resolves 

and purposes with which we entered the World War? 

Did we leave our allies, especially France, ‘‘in the lurch’’? 

In consequence of our attitude is Germany, in alliance with 


Russia and Turkey, con- 


CLEMENCEAU’S APPEAL 


sympathetic to the plea of France's unofficial ambassador, we 
find many agreeing with the Philadelphia Jnquirer that ‘‘ what- 
ever befalls, his mission will not have been in vain.” ‘“‘The 
question he has come to ask us is whether we wish to turn our 

backs on our own work, 





fidently preparing for a 
new attack upon France 
and the peace of the 
world? The recent 
speeches of Mr. Clemen- 
ceau in this country con- 
front us with these dis- 
turbing questions. “In 
the Armistice, in the 
Treaty and all that fol- 
lowed, there was a great 
share of pure American 
work,”’ he reminded his 
hearers in New York. 
But ‘‘you left after the 
contract was finished, 
and you told us to exe- 
cute it as we might. And 
you were wrong in that. 
You broke all the organs 
of economic solidarity.” 
“Tf we had known that 
for three years the thing 
that was guaranteed to 
us [reparations] was not 
coming to us, we would 
have gone to Berlin,” 
he declared. And he 
further told how France 
had renounced her claim 
to the Rhine frontier on 
Lloyd George’s promise 
of “‘other guaranties” 
in the form of an En- 
glish, French and Amer- 
ican defensive alliance. 


Mr. Wilson, he explains, 
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“I WANT YOURSELF, YOUR HEART AND SOUL.” sting us into a realiza- 


“very wisely said that 
he was willing to agree, 








whether we are content 
to see destroyed the 
great structure of justice, 
democracy and peace, 
the foundations of which 
we ourselves laid,"’ avers 
the Baltimore Sun, 
which adds that “if he 
succeeds in recalling us 
to our nobler selves, in 
reawakening our slum- 
bering idealism, in rekin- 
dling our unselfish desire 
to render human service, 
to bind up the wounds 
of war, to wipe out the 
old hates and hostilities, 
we may owe him an even 
greater debt than his 
own country.” “He 
will start a spark of 
renewed thought which 
should grow and grow, 
until one day it will carry 
the United States to its 
rightful place in the 
world as leader of the 
League of Nations, arbi- 
trator of international 
disputes, and fast friend 
and ally of the great 
sister republic, France.” 
predicts the Franco- 
American Courier des 
Etats-Unis (New York). 
“His words are like a 
gage of faith flung before 
the American people to 








but of course it would be 
subject to acceptance by Congress.” ‘‘Do you suppose,” asked 
Mr. Clemenceau, “that because our allies didn’t keep that 
promise we are going to stop and let our frontiers open?” His 
recollections of Germany’s actions in the past, his warning 
of Germany’s warlike intentions, and his plea to America 
to recognize France’s peril, are quoted on the next page. 
Listening first to those voices of public opinion that are most 





tion of the consequences 
of the attitude of aloofness we have displayed since the Armi- 
stice,” declares the Denver Rocky Mountain News, which charac- 
terizes Clemenceau as.‘‘a modern St. Paul.” All that he asks 
is that America “‘shall not refuse her indispensable help in 
peace to finish what she started in war,” says the New York 
Evening World, whichadds: ‘‘We havean Unknown Soldier whose 
grave at Arlington we honor. Can we stand at the grave of 
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THE GERMAN MENACE TO FRANCE 


Bete I don’t mean to pursue any hatred forever 
against them. Not at all. They have been a great 
nation and they will be a great nation again. I am not 
adverse to that as long as they don’t dismember my 
nation. ... 

“Do you know that they are manufacturing cannon 
by the hundreds, that they are making machinery 
everywhere? The German taxpayer pays, I think, $13, 
let’s say $14—the French $43. There is a line in the 
treaty that says Germany will have to pay as high as the 
Allies and all the rest. 

“T tell you plainly, as I told Lloyd George before the 
war, they are preparing war again. Don’t you see 
what is going on? Don’t you read the papers? Why, 
haven’t you heard of the treaty between the Turks and 
the Germans and the Russians? Look at all this manu- 
facturing that is going on in Germany! 

“‘Now I say that Generals Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
are preparing for war, civil war, to crush the German 
democracy, if they can. Have you forgotten what the 
Prussians did after Jena, how with 50,000 men they 
brought Napoleon down? Nowitisthesame game. It 
is written. Nobody can deny it. 

“There are, after all, two Germanys. There is 
the Germany which is a democratic Germany, 
which, I think, could more easily, at least, be called 
to reason. The others, who love war, have learned 
nothing and are preparing a revolution of civil war 
against their brothers just to begin the action against 
the European Powers.”’ 








CLEMENCEAU’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 


*“T WANT yourself, your heart and soul. I want that 
thing that we call in French the thing that can 
not be weighed in human scales; a little thing which is 
a kind of kin feeling of one human being toward an- 
other. That may exist and does exist between such 
nations as ours, and that is what I want of you. 

“I come here with this idea—that the explanations 
that I am giving you may change your minds if you 
have been thinking in a different way, and hoping that 
they will change your hearts, as France’s heart has been 
changed toward America. . 

‘‘Now we are in the greatest crisis, and nobody knows 
when it may end. You announced to the world that 
you would set them free. You proclaimed it in the 
Peace Treaty. 

“Then I turned to you and asked you why you made 
war? Was it because you thought that you would be 
threatened? Was it to aid others? Was it for the liber- 
ation of suffering countries and to make, as President 
Wilson said, Democracy safe, or something like that? 

“Tell me which of these points you have gained by 
this war. You have come to the point where you are 
granted by good fortune the time to think. Now, have 
you made up your minds? No sacrifice is demanded or 
exacted from you except to assert that you want to 
keep among the people of this world the great place 
that you have twice taken. 

“If you take it, then you will see a great emotion 
among the people, liberty, liberation. If you don’t, the 
prospect is dark and dreary.”’ 











that Unknown Soldier with our backs turned to our former allies 
and to the world?’’ The Los Angeles Times notes with approval 
that Mr. Clemenceau ‘‘makes his appeal not to the Government, 
but to the American people.” ‘‘Clemenceau’s all but plain 
charge that America’s post-war policy has been one of desertion 
must stand,” thinks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. The Tiger 
of France, avers the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘is not wrong 
in assuming that he has a right to ask America to do its part in 
making future history better than there is any hope it will be 
without America’s cooperation.”” Mr. Clemenceau’s question to 
the nation, as summarized by the Louisville Times, is: “If the 
United States will not join with Great Britain in guaranteeing 
France against future German invasion, will the United States 
then join in some international organization like the League of 
Nations ‘as a means of arranging matters, avoiding wars when 
it is possible, giving people time to think, to ponder, before they 
determine on action?’’’ The American people, adds this Louis- 
ville paper, ‘‘want an answer to Mr. Clemenceau’s question as 
much as he and his people and his continent want an answer.” 

“America quit without finishing the job, and she should go 
back and help finish it before all that she helped to accomplish 
is undone.” That is the Tiger’s thesis, declares the Charleston 
News and Courier, which goes on to say: 


‘*Mr. Clemenceau is likely to find himself the center of a very 
lively storm. But there are millions of people in America who 
are beginning to see for themselves that we have acted neither 
wisely nor worthily, and there now is a formidable body of opin- 
ion which is not merely passively discontented with our policy 
but which, with the proper stimulus and direction, is ready to 
press actively for a change.” 


We can very well afford to listen to Mr. Clemenceau’s plea, 
urges the Milwaukee Journal, because— 


“Franee dropt the war and accepted the peace on the 
assurance that she would be made safe. That assurance has not 
been provided. The failure is in part our failure to do what we 
set out to do and what our interest requires that we should do.” 


He asks us, agrees the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, ‘‘to resume 
burdens prematurely laid down,” ‘“‘to take up the threads of 
duty so summarily cut at the close of the war.”’ ‘‘The appeal of 
France is an appeal to humanity,’’ declares the Springfield 
Illinois State Register, which sees a real menace in the drawing 
together of Russia, Turkey and the German junkers. ‘‘The 
fear of France that Germany is preparing for another war 
is not lightly to be dismissed,” agrees the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
which reminds us that ‘‘the peril of France is the peril of the 
world, because a Franco-German conflict would embroil again 
all the civilized nations, for civilization could not stand idly by 
while the Turks, known for countless years for their atrocities, the 
Bolshevistic Russians and the megalomaniac Germans attempt 
to despoil burdened France.’”’ And in the San Francisco 
Bulletin, which is convinced that anti French propaganda has 
been active in the United States ever since the signing of the 
Armistice, we read: 

‘‘Clemenceau does not come here to drag this country into 
the turmoil of Europe. He asks no more than that the United 
States affirm in peace those principles of peace that it affirmed 
in war.” 

When Clemenceau asks us to east off that palsy which has 
descended upon our feelings and our actions, says the New York 
Evening Post— 

“He is pleading for more than France. He is pleading for 
the new democracies of Central Europe and, in the last resort, 
for the new democracy in Germany itself. He is, above all, 


pleading for the new European spirit which we led Europe to 
hope for and which men of good-will are still hoping for.” 


Turning now to those spokesmen for the American public 
who are either unconvinced by Mr. Clemenceau’s message or 
actively hostile toward it, we find them also presenting an im- 
pressive front. In the Senate, the Washington correspondents 
report, the ex-Premier’s plea aroused vigorous opposition even 
in unexpected quarters, Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, who 
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led the Senate fight for the ratification of the Versailles Treaty 
for Woodrow Wilson, being scarcely less hostile than Senator 
Borah, the original Republican irreconcilable. ‘‘If Clemenceau’s 
program is a treaty between England, America and France to 
guarantee France against another German attack, it is not 
likely to get very far, by the looks of things at the Capital,” 
reports Harold Phelps Stokes to the New York Evening Post. 
“Tt is true, of course, that Germany, Turkey and Russia are 
steadily drawing closer toward a common understanding,” said 
Senator Hitchcock, ‘‘but France is driving them to it by her 
eourse.”” And Senator Borah summed up his position in the 
following words: 


“Mr. Clemenceau tells us that Europe is sweltering in misery. 
So she is. For her we have the deepest sympathy. But there 
is no man living more responsible for the present misery of Europe 
than M. Clemenceau. He, more than any other man, is responsible 
for the impossible and destructive terms of the Versailles Treaty. 
He,more than any one else, stood in the way of the American dele- 
gation’s effort to modify the Treaty and make it such that under 
it Europe could recover. 

‘‘The present condition of Europe is due more to the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty than any one thing.” 


Among the German-American press the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung pounces upon Mr. Clemenceau with the epithet of ‘‘ hate- 
filled,”” and charges that he has come across the Atlantic to stir 
up anew hatred against Germany. ‘‘We are ready to help 
Europe,” it says, when Europe goes about true reconstruction 
and lasting peace in the proper way, but “we are not willing 
to take up the burdens of European lands so that they can build 
up more standing armies that constitute a continuous menace 
to world peace.” It adds that, according to the members of 
Congress who recently visited Europe for the purpose of studying 
conditions at first hand, ‘France to-day is a standing peril to 
the peace of nations.” 

A German-American organ of labor, the Socialist New Yorker 
Volkszeitung, describes Mr. Clemenceau as ‘‘a sly fox”’ in his 
pose of visiting America as “a private citizen.” The national 
idea, the “ideal of French domination in Europe” which he 
has come to preach, remarks this daily, is an ‘‘old dying idea.” 
Clemenceau and his class, however, “‘would send millions of 
Frenchmen to battle and death and bring unspeakable misery 
on unnumbered millions of people,” to accomplish their imperi- 
alist aim, it declares, but ‘‘the bloodthirsty, age-weakened 
capitalistic imperialism must succumb before the onslaught of 
the young, stout-fisted and stout-nerved Communism.” 

It is true, as Mr. Clemenceau says, agrees the St. Louis Star, 
that the United States was drawn into the European settlement 
by President Wilson’s “‘fourteen points,”’ but ‘“‘it is also true 
that the United States went out of the European settlement 
when Mr. Wilson’s ‘fourteen points’ went out.’”’ This St. Louis 
paper goes on to say: 

‘*Was it in accordance with Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points that 
Clemenceau asked for the Rhine, that he sought to annex 
Westphalia, the Rhine Provinces, the Palatinate? Every deci- 
sion reached thereafter was a compromise, to induce France not 
to demand the Rhine frontier. On that compromise the Ver- 
sailles Treaty went to ruin, and on the failure of that compromise 
the sequence of events is building to a new war. 

‘‘Clemenceau’s nearest approach to a genuine understanding 
of the path to Peace was made when he said, ‘there are, after 
all, two Germanys. There is the Germany which is a demo- 
eratic Germany which I think could, more easily at least, be 
called to reason.’ In the past four years, has the Clemenceau 
policy assisted this democratic Germany, or has it given force 
to the revolutionary movement headed by Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg?” 

The Philadelphia Record reminds Mr. Clemenceau that 
many Americans with only the most. friendly feelings for 
France were bitterly disappointed by ‘“‘its abandonment of 
Cilicia, its unfriendliness to Greece and its open preference for 
the Turks rather than the Christians of the Near East.’’ The 


Omaha Bee suggests that the real benefit of the “Tiger’s” visit 
will result “‘not from what he says but from what he hears,” 
since that will enable him to explain the American view-point to 
his homeland. The Springfield Republican informs him that “‘to 
the Treaty that he did so much to frame, opposition in the United 
States is as strong as ever.”” ‘‘To befriend the Turk and bring 
him back to Europe is not the way to establish durable peace,” 
pointedly remarks the Portland Oregonian. Nothing that Mr. 
Clemenceau can say, the Boston Transcript assures him, “will 
alter the well-considered and irrevocable opinion of the American 
people to cultivate friendship with all nations of good-will, and to 
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COMING OVER TO GET ACQUAINTED. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


“I didn’t believe in the League of Nations,” said Mr.Clemenceau 
in his New York speech, “but I might. Oh, I might. Don't you 
think it is kind of 2 beginning of a cooperation? Let us talk prac- 
tically, As to the League of Nations, I always said, particularly in 
the House of Representatives in Paris, I always said I do not be- 
lieve in it, as a means of prevenving war, I do not see how war 
will ever be prevented among men. But I believe in it as a means 
of arranging matters, avoiding wars when it is possible, giving people 
time to think, to ponder, before they determine to action. There- 
fore, you have the means of doing a great deal.” 











, 


tolerate alliances with none.”” ‘‘ Mr. Clemenceau will not succeed 


in convincing the American people that they are under obligations 
to do something now of which they do not now approve.” de- 
clares the Chicago Daily News. The Baltimore American ac- 
cuses him of “‘thinking not of the future of Europe, which is our 
only possible concern, but of the future of France” As the 
Manchester Union sees it, Mr. Clemenceau justifies his case by 
over-simplifying it. We read: 


‘Germany made war upon and devastated France. America 
had taken part in defeating Germany. Reparations were due and 
have not been made because America had withdrawn from 
amongst the victcrs and creditors, thereby encouraging the 
Germans in a poiicy of evasion. It is America’s duty to resume 
her place beside the Allies in order to restore the unbroken front 
against which Germany is plotting another war. It is America’s 
duty to stand by the Allies and thereby discourage this project. 
This, in briefest form, is the Clemenceau thesis, and it is alto- 
gether too simple. It ignores Anglo-French disunion over the 
Near East and the bitter controversy in that part of the world 
which has culminated in the Turkish triumph. It ignores the 
palpable fact that for America to go to the help of Europe would 
be for her to go as the supporter of either Britain or France against 
the other in a numerous and varied group of questions only indi- 
rectly related, if at all, to German reparations. It does not seem 
to us unfair to assume that what Clemenceau means to imply 
is that all will be well if our country will but go into Europe as 
the ally and supporter of hiscountry. That is something America 
ean not do.” 





TO WIN THE WEST 


(): WHERE THE WEST BEGINS no great enthusiasm 





for the ship subsidy is discernible by the Washington 

correspondents, while both pro-subsidy and anti-sub- 
sidy papers agree that it is in the mid-West regions*that the sec- 
tional hostility to the subsidy idea is most marked. It is noted 
in the Washington dispatches that the ship subsidy bill advocated 
by President Harding will meet with its most formidable opposi- 
tion in the Senate from the ‘‘farm bloc”’ and from progressive 
Republican Senators representing inland Western States. Sen- 
ators Borah, Capper, and La Follette, for instance, are loud in 
their opposition. So, it may be observed, if President Harding 
ean induee this Congress to pass the ship subsidy bill he will be 
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FOR SHIP SUBSIDY 


York Evening Post says we do not want to lose either $50,000,000 
a year or $30,000,000 a year; ‘‘we want to get rid of the war 
fleet.” And as far as sentiment is concerned, The Evening Post 
sees ‘‘no national prestige involved in admitting the simple fact 
that American capital would rather earn 10 per cent. on land than 
5 per cent. on the high seas. We surrender no aspirations in 
rejecting a ship subsidy. For it isa poor kind of aspiration that 
needs the pulmotor stimulus of subsidy,” but the sentiment of 
the mid-West is very clearly reflected in the opposition of such 
dailies as the Detroit News (Ind.), Minneapolis Farm, Stock and 
Home, St. Louis Star (Ind.), Indianapolis News (Ind.), Columbus 
Ohio State Journal (Rep.), Des Moines Register (Ind.), Min- 

neapolis Tribune (Rep.), Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), 





“BACK UP!" 








—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


and Chicago Journal (Dem:). The last-named 
Chicago paper, for instance, says that ship sub- 
sidy legislation is ‘‘particularly offensive to the 
Middle West” and “the Western Senator or 
Congressman who votes for this wretched scheme 
has betrayed his constituents.” It goes on to 
voice the feelings of the West as follows: 


‘“‘Even on the coast, the subsidy scheme taxes 
all for the advantage of a few, but as soon as one 
leaves the coast it taxes all for the benefit of none. 

‘“The subsidy bill provides no schedule of services 
from which the West can profit. It makes no 
pledge of cheaper ocean freights. Admittedly, 
the big graft would go to the fast liners, nearly all 
of which sail to and from New York. The main 
prizes are for speed, and the main purpose of the 
bill is to provide easy money for the proprietors 
of existing lines of fast boats. 

“‘One may add that since the scheme is to sell 
the Government’s merchant fleet, the buyers of 
this fleet, and therefore the receivers of even cargo- 
boat subsidies, would be the Eastern cerporations, 
centering at New York, which are promoting the 
swindle. 

‘Bad for any part of the country, the subsidy 
is an unmitigated steal from the Middle West.” 


The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) which favors the 
ship subsidy bill, agrees that the Middle West is 
against it, and in a widely quoted editorial calls for 
“A Trade for Ship Subsidy’ asking Washington 
to “give justice to the West”’ in certain other mat- 
ters in return for support of the ship subsidy 
bill. The West, it says, calls for a ‘‘show-down”’: 








writing a new chapter in ‘‘The Winning of the West.”” When 
President Harding called for a ship subsidy last winter he pointed 
out that it was not a sectional matter and dropt in a good word 
for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway—a favorite proj- 
ect of the Central and Middle West States. Now he ealls 
Congress in special session to urge the passage of the same ship 
subsidy bill, and the New York Evening Post finds as significant 
as any paragraph in the address the one in which he asserts “out 
of a clear sky” that our credit systems ‘‘must be promptly and 
safely broadened to relieve our agricultural distress” and prom- 
ises to urge this matter upon Congress ‘“‘at an early day.” 

The editorial line-up on the ship subsidy is not of course purely 
a matter of section any more than it is of party. Opposition 
has been registered from such representative Atlantic Coast 
journals as the New York World (Dem.), Journal of Commerce, 
Wall Street Journal, Times (Dem.), Herald (Ind. Rep.), Brooklyn 
Eagle (Dem.), Newark News (Ind.), Philadelphia Record (Dem.), 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.). The 
New York Globe remarks, for instance, that while the President 
puts the cost of the subsidy at from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
a year, “Chairman Lasker’s lowest estimate was $40,000,000, 
and other guesses have run as high as $75,000,000." The New 


“If the Administration hopes to put through the ship sub- 
sidy bill, which will be of direct benefit to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle and indirect benefit to the interior, it 
must show some clearer advantage to the Middle West than 
it has done to date. Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would show us such advantages in the ship subsidy. It would 
make of Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth 
ocean ports into which the merchant ships which we are asked 
to subsidize could come and carry our products to the mar- 
kets of the world. If that is assured we can well afford to vote 
for the subsidy. 

‘**Minor items which would help to improve the attitude of the 
West toward the East and incidentally toward ‘the subsidy, are 
provision for maintenance of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, elimination of the ‘ Pittsburgh plus’ practise, and a square 
deal toward other Western needs.” 


But the Columbus Dispatch, in Ohio, does not think thet the 
West would profit by any such deal: 


“The best that could be done now would be a mere Congres- 
sional indorsement of the St. Lawrence project, which would give 
to the Middle West only words, in exchange for the solid mil- 
lions of subsidy its votes would grant. Middle West Congress- 
men should vote for the ship subsidy if persuaded that it is 
a sound proposition on its own merits, and not otherwise.” 
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At least one son of the Middle West, President Harding him- 
self, is fully persuaded that the subsidy bill is ‘‘a sound proposi- 
tion on its own merits.” He sees it first as a practical matter 
of dollars and cents. The Government is losing in the operation 
of its fleet something like $50,000,000 a year, to say nothing of 
the losses through depreciation and through the declining market 
for its ships which are now salable at only a mere fraction of their 
original cost. In this situation three courses of action are open, 
said the President in his address to Congress, and the choice of 
one of them is inevitable: 


‘The first is constructive—enact the pending bill, under which 


I firmly believe an American merchant marine, privately 
owned and privately operated, but serving all the 


‘our rivals’ delivery wagons,’ that we ought to receive the 
freight money; that after ten years of subsidization our shipping 
can look after itself; that an ‘‘aided’’ merchant marine will help 
the distribution of farm products; that instead of a big shipping 
trust there are seventy-two private owners of ocean going fleets; 
that the taxpayer will gain, not lose; and that we ought to have 
the subsidy to keep up the American standards of living on 
American ships. 

Coming closer to the Administration, we find the independent 
but pro-Administration Washington Post explaining why ship 


subsidy is an emergency measure: 


“It is primarily a question of reorganizing and fostering the 





people and always available to the Government 
in any emergency, may be established and main- 
tained. 

“The second is obstructive—continue govern- 
ment operation and attending government losses 
and discourage private enterprise by government 
competition, under which losses are met by the 
public treasury, and witness the continued losses 
and deterioration until the colossal failure ends in 
sheer exhaustion. 

“The third is desiructive—involving the sacri- 
fice of our ships abroad or the scrapping of them 
at home, the surrender of our aspirations and the 
confession of our impotence to the world in general 
and our humiliation before the competing world in 
particular.” 

President Harding insists that he is not calling 
on the taxpayer to give, but.is rather appealing in 
We are now losing $50,000,000, while 
the maximum outlay under the pending ship 
subsidy bill ‘‘ will not exceed $30,000,000 annually.” 
Here, he points out, is a saving of $20,000,000 a 
To those who object to 
the Presi 
aid 


his behalf. 


‘*subsidies”’ on 
replies that he 
becomingly be- 


year. 
general principles, 
believes in ‘Government 
stowed”’ 


‘“We have aided industry through our tariffs; 
we have aided railway transportation in land 
grants and loans. We have ai the construction 
of market roads and the improvement of inland 
waterways. We have aided reclamation and irri- 
gation and the development of water-power; we 
have loaned for seed grains in anticipation of 
harvests. We have loaned hundreds of millions 
to promote the marketing of American goods. It 
has all been commendable and highly worth while.” 


The plan sponsored by the President is outlined 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun by Captain H. A.’ 
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UNEQUAL COMPETITION! 
—Mec 





‘ay in the New York American, 





Burns, a shipping expert. There are both direct 
and indirect aids. The direct aid consists of payments to ships 
speed and mileage basis which, it is estimated, would 
it $35,000,000 a year on a well-balanced fleet of about 
seven rhillion tons. Five million dollars more would come from 
the post-office for carrying the mails. The money would be 
raised principally by an allotment of 10 per cent. of customs 
revenue; and by the appropriation of port dues. There would 
be certain tax exemptions for ship-owners and shippers. A 
construetion-loan fund of $125,000,000 to be loaned at 2 per cent. 
is authorized to aid in construction of new ships in American 
yards. Half of the entering immigrants must be. carried in 
American vessels. All American officials and employees must 
use American ships, and the present Army and Navy transport 
service is to be turned over to private owners. A ship-owner who 
makes more than 10 per ceat. profit must turn over half of the 
excess to the Government. 

This ship subsidy bill is strongly defended by a writer in the 
current issue of Marine Engineering and Shipping Age (New 






York), who argues that it is poor business to sell our products in — 
Ld 


nation’s sea transportation system in order that it may be sym- 
metrical and in harmony with the needs of the nation in peace 
and war. 

‘The merchant marine is to be interchangeable into an auxil- 
iary fleet to be merged into the United States Navy in time of war. 
This is one of the two broad objects of the merchant marine. 
The mere creation and protection of ships for carrying passengers 
and cargoes in time of peace would not meet the nation’s needs. 
The national defense, as well as the common welfare, must be 
considered and provided for.” 


Arguments like these are found in the editorial columns of 
a host of newspapers including Republican journals like the 
Boston Herald, New York Tribune, Buffalo Express, Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, Indianapolis Star, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Portland Oregonian, Los Angeles Express, and Kansas Cits 
Journal; in the Democratic Boston Post; and in independent 
dailies like the New York Commercial, Washington Siar, Duluth 
Herald, New York American, San Francisco Bulletin, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Seattle Times. 
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Keystone View Company 
A KLAN 


This outdoor initiation was staged in Wisconsin. 








“NATURALIZATION” CEREMONY. 


Note the flag and the fiery cross. 
initiates took the oath in the presence of 25,000 Illinois Klansmen. 


At a similar ceremony in Chicago a record class of 4,650 








THE KLAN AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


ALF THE STATES in the Union are now the scenes of 
Ku Klux activities, according to a study of the news 
made by a Massachusetts paper, the 
Worcester Gazette. The Klan carried the State elections in 
Texas and Oregon on November 7. In Louisiana the situation 
is such that Governor John M. Parker makes a special trip to 
Washington for help to handle “‘hor- 


dispatches 


York World, “that the Federal authority should take cogni- 


zance of a subversive movement that is far wider than any State: 


“The Klan in its new form and spirit is not confined to the 


South. It raises its ugly head even in New York pulpits. It is 
an issue in Oregon. No State between is free from it. Nor is it 


confined to the old purpose of terrifying ignorant Negroes in the 
black belt into what the local white minority considers good 
eonduct. It has taken on sinister attributes from the old Know- 

Nothing movement. Its aim is the 





rifying crimes’’ in his State attributed 
to clansmen there and to others 
coming over the borders from other 
States. The announced readiness of 
the Federal Government to cooperate 
with Louisiana or any other State, 
“‘whenever Federal interests are in- 
volved,”” seems to the New York 
Tribune “‘a definite warning to the 
Ku Klux Klan that its leaders will do 
well to heed.” While at present there 
is apparently to be no actual aid given 
by Federal agencies, The Tribune notes 
that several States are now ready to 
eooperate with Louisiana against the 
“Invisible Empire.” The Governor 
of Georgia, where the present Ku 
Klux Klan started, says he will co- 
operate. Governor Olcott of Oregon 


Keystone View Co. 








THE CITADEL OF THE KLAN. 
A Georgia mansion, five miles from Atlanta, bought 
last year by the Knights for about $75,000 as 
headquarters for their national officers. 


negation of constitutional govern- 
ment in order that it may set up a 
super-government of its own for the 
tyranny of an arrogant and narrow 
intolerance. 

“Tt may not be true, as the Ku 
Klux have claimed, that there are 
more than seventy members of the 
organization in Congress. The fact 
that such a claim can be made plaus- 
ible shows that the movement has 
invaded the Capital in such strength 
that it can not be ignored. President 
Harding and the Department of 
Justice have a plain duty to perform 
in using all the resources of the Gov- 
ernment for the repression of a cabal 
that aims to make of free government 
a mockery.” 


Altho a New Orleans correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger says 
the Ku Klux Klan boasts 145,000 








says the Klan has been an “active 

menace”’ in his State, that ‘‘no greater menace confronts the 
United States to-day”’ and that ‘“‘the time has come for Ameri- 
eans to assert themselves in a nation-wide battle against this 
political iniquity.” The Governor of Connecticut says the 
State police have been watching the Klan there. Governor Allen 
of Kansas recently announced that the Klan officials would 
be expelled from his State and the Supreme Court of that State 
has been asked to halt all Klan activities in Kansas. 

While Governor Parker denounces as “extravagantly inac- 
eurate”’ the Washington Post’s recent assertions that the Ku 
Klux Klan “‘has virtually reduced the sovereign State of Louis- 
iana”’ to vassalage, and that “the machinery of State Govern- 
ment has almost ceased to function,” the press are convinced by 
his request for assistance that the problem has outgrown State 
boundaries aud must now be dealt with by the nation as a whole. 
The organization, as the Washington Star notes, is found now 
North, South, East and West. It is only right, declares the New 


members in Louisiana—more than 
two-thirds of the vote cast in the last State election—repre- 
sentatives of Louisiana in Congress deny that there is any 
absence of normal order, or anything like a Ku Klux “menace” 
in their State. The New Orleans Jiem wires us that ‘‘no 
grave nor unhappy situation exists as yet, and wise action 
and considerate action may avert it.” From the Louisiana 
capital the Baton Rouge State Times telegraphs that the Ku 
Klux Klan has not at any point “‘usurped the functions of 
the State Government” altho “there may be instances where 
a few weak-kneed parochial and district officials have joined the 
Klan where it is politically powerful.” This paper offers a very 
simple explanation of the Governor’s trip to Washington: 


“The Governor in his investigations in Morehouse Parish, of 
the murder of two citizens—Richards and Daniels—who are 
supposed to have been done away with by the Ku Klux Klan, 
found some leads the State could not follow out. They led into 
other states. It was to seek the cooperation of the Federal 
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Government in this particular, that Governor Parker went to 
Washington.” 


The Ku Klux “Bureau of Information,” according to the Al- 
bany Journal, claims that “‘the Klan is growing at the rate of 
about 10,000 new members every week.”” What, asks the Wash- 
ington Siar, ‘‘explains the growth of this organization?’’ We 
might let the Klan’s spokesmen help furnish an answer. For 
instance, in an issue of Colonel Mayjfield’s Weekly (Houston, 
Tex.), appearing after the Ku Klux candidates won the Texas 
‘‘run-off’’ primary last summer, the editor, who must not be 
confused with Senator-elect Mayfield, sets this down as the 
Ku Klux Klan’s mission in Texas and the rest of the world: 


“Tt is going to drive the bootleggers forever out of this land 
and place whisky-making on a parity with counterfeiting. 

‘Tt is going to bring clean moving pictures to this country; 
it is going to bring clean literature to this country. It is going 
to drive the Catholics back into their church and keep them 
there. It is going to protect and preserve our public schools at 
all hazards. It is going to break up roadside parking, and see 
that the young man who induces a young girl to get drunk is 
held accountable. It is going to enforce the laws of this land; it 
is going to protect homes; its conduct is going to be such that to 
be a Klansman will be greater than aking. The Klan means 
a new era in the life of America. It means the return of old time 
Southern chivalry and deference to womanhood; it means that 
the ‘married man with an affinity’ has no place in our midst.” 


In paid newspaper advertisements and in letters to editors, 
defenders of the Klan say it is anti-Catholic because the Catholic 
Church is ‘“‘un-American” and controlled outside of America. 
Its seeret methods are said to be necessary to fight the “‘ Jesuits’’ 
and to “‘slip up on crooked public officials.”” The Klan is said 
to be wrongfully blamed for acts of violence because ‘‘the daily 
press is almost wholly owned or controlled by the Romanists 
and Jews.”’ Nevertheless, if officers of the law will not enforce 
the law, the Klansmen must “ride forth’’ and do it. So, it is 
argued, officials can easily keep the Klan from activity by per- 
forming their own duties effectively. It is interesting to note 
that a reader of Tue Lirerary Digest writes from a Pennsyl- 
vania town to say: “If the Ku Klux can assist our courts to 
secure justice and throw fear into the hearts of men that make 
mockery of our laws, then I am ready to be a Klansman.”’ 

In his recent book, ‘‘The Modern Ku Klux Klan,”’ Mr. H. P. 
Fry, once a “‘ Kleagle,”’ or organizer, tries to explain the success 
of Ku Klux propaganda by the growth of discordant groups 
among the American people. He thinks that favors shown to 
negroes by northern politicians and the activities of the National 








“WE HAVE ONLY BEGUN TO FIGHT THIS MOVEMENT, 

Says John M. Parker, Governor of Louisiana, who has asked 

the cooperation of the Federal Government in interstate phases 
of his campaign against the Ku Klux Klan. 











Association for the Advancement of Colored People have been 
powerful recruiting forees for Ku Kluxism. The Ku Klux 
organizer constantly uses the ery that ‘‘social equality is to be 
forced on the South.”” On the Pacific coast the Klan “‘is at- 
tempting to win the people by putting forth the doctrine of 
‘white supremacy’ in relation to the Japanese question.” The 


antagonism between the Christiay and the Jew, between the 
Protestant and the Catholic. Klan organizers work largely 
upon ‘“‘a feeling of jealousy of the Jews’ great advance in 

America along all lines of commercial and profes- 


Writer believes that of late sty been a great increase of 





Keystone View Co, 
THE FIRST KU KLUX FUNERAL IN THE NORTH, 
In Reading, Ohio. The regalia, American flag and cross are clearly pictured. 








sional activity.”” Mr. Fry says that there is more 
anti-Catholicism in this country than the average 
person realizes, and in his study of the Ku Klux 
movement he has found that ‘‘one of its greatest 
bids for popular favor was in its attitude to the rise 
of Catholicism in America.’’ He explains: 

“Basic causes of group antagonism between 
Protestant and Catholic lie partly in the fact that 
the government of the Catholic Church is outside 
of the United States, and partly on account of the 
attitude of the Church itself toward certain American 
institutions, notably the public-school system and 
the laws in this country governing macriages.”’ 

To rid the United States of the “Invisible Em- 
pire,”’ Mr. Fry suggests first, publicity, and then 
Congressional legislation against organizations with 
secret membership lists or engaged in promoting 
racial or religious discord. The States, he says, can 
help stamp out Ku Kluxism through laws directed 
against organizations “stirring up religious and racial 
prejudice, against unwarranted interference with the 
law-enforcing branches of the Government and 
against going about the community in disguise.” 
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A CALIFORNIA BERRY FARM, OWNED AND WORKED BY JAPANESE. 


In California the ownership of land by persons ineligible to citizenship is barred by the Alien Land Law, which is now being tested out in the courts. 
The decision of the Supreme Court now puts the Japanese in the ineligible category by ruling they are not of the ‘“white’’ or Caucasian race. 


Ln 











JAPANESE BARRED FROM CITIZENSHIP 


OVEMBER 13 was an unlucky day for the Nipponese 
who like the climate, opportunities, and other good 
things to be found in the United States, for on that date 

the United States Supreme Court decided that Japanese can 
not be naturalized in the United States and can not become 
citizens of this country. The reason, set forth in two opinions 
handed down by Justice Sutherland, is that Japanese people 
are not of the “‘white’’ or Caucasian race, and therefore are not 
entitled to citizenship. The new ruling, it is said, will affect 
not only Japanese aliens in this country, but also all Japanese 
who by reason of Army or Navy service with American forces 
during the World War were granted citizenship papers. ‘This 
is indeed a staggering blow,’’ admits the Japanese editor of the 
Salt Lake City Rocky Mountain Times, one of the score or more 
Nipponese papers published in this country which were asked 
by Tue Dicest to send in their opinion of the Supreme Court 
ruling by telegraph. 

In the Supreme Court opinion, Mr. Justice Sutherland was 
careful to point out, ‘“‘there is not implied any suggestion of 
individual unworthiness or racial inferiority. These considera- 
tions are in no manner involved.”’ Continued the Justice in 
this, his first opinion delivered from the Supreme bench: 


“In all of the naturalization acts from 1790 to 1906, the 
privilege of naturalization was confined to white persons (with 
the addition in 1870 of those of African nativity and deseent), 
altho the exact wording of the various statutes was not always 
the same. The Federal and State courts, in an almost unbroken 
line, have held that the words ‘white person’ were meant to 
indicate only a person of what is popularly known as the Cau- 
easian race. With the conclusion reached in these several de- 
cisions we see no reason to differ. 

“Tt is urged that we should give to this phrase (‘free white 
persons’) the meaning which it had in the minds of its original 
framers in 1790, and that it was employed by them for the sole 
purpose of excluding the black or African race and the Indians 
then inhabiting this country. It may be true that these two 
races were alone thought of as being excluded, but to say that 
they were the only ones within the intent of the statute would 
be to ignore the affirmative form of the legislation. The pro- 
vision is not that negroes and Indians shall be excluded, but it 
is, in effect, that only free white persons shall be included. The 
intention was to confer the privilege of citizenship upon that 
class of persons whom the fathers knew as white, and to deny it 
to all who could not be so classified.” 


In the opinion of the Buffalo Express, the iaw which the Su- 
preme Court has interpreted as barring Japanese “‘is unjust 


and the principle which it embodies is unsound.” ‘‘Either 
Japanese immigration should be definitely prohibited, and 
naturalization along with it, or permission to settle here should 
be accompanied by the right to become a citizen,’’ believes 
the Norfolk Virginian Pilot, for, says the Syracuse Herald: 


“While the decision of the Supreme Court is unquestionably 
sound as an affirmation of the intent of Congress, we can not 
close our eyes to the fact that Japan has substantial ground for 
resenting the discrimination thus emphasized.” 


While the Japanese press in the United States can not be 
said to be of one opinion regarding the Supreme Court ruling, 
there is no hint of resentment such as The Herald suggests. In 
fact, the Japanese Los Angeles Daily News says it is “‘glad that 
the question which has been annoying the Japanese for eight 
years has been solved, tho against us.”” Japan, this paper 
reminds us, ‘‘extends the naturalization privilege to all the 
nations on the equal basis, and therefore it is nothing but proper 
to say that the same privilege ought to be allowed to the Japanese 
in this country, if they. swear loyalty to this country.” 
Continues this Japanese daily translating its editorial into our 
language: 

‘We have a long history and brilliant civilization that comes 
second to none. We have an ideal and ambition to contribute 
to the world the Oriental Civilization, without which the world 
is one-sided. It is to this country that we regret. America 
stands for the melting-pot of the world. How can we come to 
better understanding without being given the equal opportunity 
and fair treatment? If America wish true and sincere friend- 
ship, she ought to amend the present naturalization law.” 


This is likewise the plea of the Japanese Great Northern Daily 
News, of Seattle, which reminds us that President Roosevelt 
once proposed in a message to Congress that Japanese be 
naturalized. Still another Seattle paper, the Japanese North 
American Times, which translates its editorial:in reply to our 
telegram, and expresses the opinion that “if you quote it in 
your paper, that would be quite a piece of luck for us,”’ says: 

“Tt would (it seems to us) be natural and right to decide that 
the Japanese, who are not pure Mongolians and who are one 
of civilized nations, can naturalize in the country.” 

The Rocky Mountain Times, of Salt Lake City, another 
Japanese publication, also regrets the Supreme Court decision, 
for— 


‘“We are compelled by that very decision to remain a separate 
and distinct community and race amidst American society, 
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unable to cooperate efficiently with others. How- 
ever, we must bear in mind the fact that the verdict 
handed down by Justice Sutherland did not shut 
the gate of citizenship by way of cultural qualifica- 
tions. Herein lies our hope.” 

We find. however, lined up behind the Supreme 
Court, and therefore arrayed against the naturaliza- 
tion-of Japanese, dozens of America’s representative 
newspapers. The case against the ‘“‘little brown’ 
men”’ is thus put by the St. Louis Star: ‘The law 
which prevents the naturalization of Japanese is 
plainly intended to exclude the Japanese because * 
they are racially unassimilable and their presence 
creates difficulties.” And “neither the 
Tokyo Government nor intelligent Japanese opinion 
ean find anything to resent in the Supreme Court 
ruling,’ thinks the Chicago Daily News. In fact, 
adds the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, ‘“‘the Japanese 
Government could hardly have been unprepared 
for such a decision,” and these opinions are echoed 
by the Pittsburgh Sun, Cleveland News, Louisville 
Cou ier-Journal, Detroit Memphis 
mercial Appeal, Philadelphia Bulletin, and Newark 
Says the Newark paper: 


economic 


News, Com- 


News. 


‘‘Japan has no cause to feel aggrieved over this 
decision. The United States has a right, as has 








“AMERICANS CAN NOT COMPETE WITH JAPANESE,” 


say fruit-growers and ranchers of California and Washington, because the Japanese 
live very simply, work longer hours, and are helped by women and children 








Japan, to decide for herself the qualifications for 
citizenship. On international questions affecting 
both nations, we have admitted Japan’s greatness and her 
right to be consulted. On internal affairs we hold, and hold pro- 
perly, that no one has the right to interfere with our decisions.”’ 


“‘An American can not become a naturalized subject of the 


Emperor of Japan,” points out the Wichita Eagle, and the 


Kansas City Journal further informs us that— 


‘Even if the United States did consent to naturalize Japanese, 
its action would not be reeognized by the Japanese Government, 
which insists rigidly that every Japanese, no matter where his 
parents were born, and no matter what country might have 
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CROWDING THE CRADLE. 
—Chapin in the San Francisco Examiner. 











conferred citizenship upon him, is a Japanese citizen and must 
perform his duties as such.” 


When such hostile comment is found through the East, the 
Central West, and the South, we may expect still more scathing 
editorials from the Pacific Coast, where the Japanese are held 
to be a problem. First of all, Coast editors hail the Supreme 
Court opinion because it has “‘cleared a clouded situation,” as 
the Oakland Tribune puts it. ‘‘The decision protects California 
against an alien and unassimilable race with which the white 
But in 


race has no quarrel,”’ maintains the Sacramento Bee. 


The Bee's opinion— 

‘California will not be safely protected until an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution is adopted which would confine citizen- 
ship by right of birth in this country to those whose parents were 
themselves eligible to citizenship.” 

‘‘Meanwhile,’”’ notes the San Franciseo Bulletin, *‘1t is some- 
thing gained in the fight against the Japanese invasion to have 
gained the point that those who come here can not own land.” 
‘*Much as we may admire the intelligence and enterprise of the 
Nipponese, we must admit that they are of a different race, and 
during the entire history of the world it has been demonstrated 
that efforts to amalgamate races have resulted unfavorably,”’ 
says the New York Commercial. Besides, there is the economic 
aspect, as set forth in an article in the Spokane Press. / The 
Japanese, we are told by the Spokane Press, works longer 
hours and lives more simply than the white man, and also 
presses his wife and children into service in the fields, so that it 
is impossible for the white man to compete with him. , 

That the anti-Japanese feeling which blazes forth occasionally 
in Pacific Coast States ‘‘has crossed the Rockies and is reflected 
as far east as Kansas and Oklahoma and a; far south as Texas”’ 
is the contention of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In The 
Ledger’s opinion— 

‘This feeling is founded in great part in a dread of the compe- 
tition of the brown and yellow man in trade and industry. It is, 
however, much deeper than that. It is an instinct toward racial 
self-defense and a determination that so far as possible America 
must be maintained as a ‘white me eountry.’. Other white 
peoples exposed to Asiatic immigration feel the same way about 
it, as witness British Columbia, the Union of South Africa and the 
Commonwealth of Australia.” 

/ 





NEWBERRY OUT 


NE SUPREME LESSON is to be learned from the 
recent elections, in the opinion of the independent 
Detroit News: “‘The overwhelming repudiation of 

‘Newberryism’ means that this Government is safe so long as 

it is able to depend on the participation of the electorate.” 

Altho Senator Newberry has resigned, ‘‘the Senate’s work is not 





yet completed,” thinks the independent Democratic New York . 


World; “it will still need to pro- 
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partizan political persecution, and I therefore cheerfully return 
my commission to the people from whom I received it.”’ 


This resignation, it is generally agreed, brings to an end a fight 
which already has made political history. Convicted in Michigan 
of a conspiracy to violate election laws, Senator Newberry ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, which declared unconstitutional 
the statute under which he was accused. The Senate itself, 
after a long investigation, finally confirmed his title to a seat by 

a margin of five votes, yet 





hibit absolutely the excessive 
use of money in Senatorial 
campaigns.” ‘‘When wealth im- 
pudently tries to buy control of 
government, it is wholesome to 
have the people rebel,” observes 
Mr. Hearst’s New York Ameri- 
can. “For four years the 
Michigan Senator was a burden 
to his party,’ notes the Phila- 
delphia Record (Ind. Dem.), a 
statement which the Democratic 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
believes to be borne out -by the 
fact that ‘“‘of the twelve Re- 
publican Senators, who by their 
votes in the Senate. favored 
‘Newberryism,’ nine were de- 
feated and three elected, two 
by such slim majorities as would 
constitute a rebuke rather than 
a vindication.” 

Michigan, as the independent 
St. Louis Star puts it, “is so 
rock-ribbed Republican that its 
vote may ordinarily be counted 
four years in advance,” yet this 
year, after a stirring campaign 
in which “Newberryism”’ is said 
to have been the dominant issue, 
a Democrat, ex-Governor Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris, for the first 
time in seventy years, was re- 
turned to the Senate. Senator 
Townsep 4, who had championed 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN SEVENTY YEARS, figure. Independent of a general 





Michigan, ‘‘so rock-ribbed Republican that its vote may be 

counted four years in advance,"’ has elected a Democrat, ex- 

Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris, to the United States Senate. 
The issue was ““‘Newberryism.”’ 


“none of these things justified 
or excused in the public mind 
the campaign expenditures New- 
berry acknowledged having 
made,” maintains the inde- 
pendent Chicago Daily News. 
As the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) remarks: 


‘While it is necessary to make 
an example of Newberry as a 
deterrent to suspiciously lavish 
political expenditures, he is not 
the only sinner in this respect, 
and he has some ground for feel- 
ing resentful at being made the 
scapegoat to satisfy the ven- 
geance of tardily aroused politi- 
eal virtue. But there are other 
offenders, in States like Delaware 
and Rhode Island, for instance.” 


The National Republican, 
Washington organ of the party, 
however, has an entirely different 
idea as to the part ‘‘ Newberry- 
ism” played in the recent elec- 
tions. Says this paper: 


“Tt would be a reflection upon 
the intelligence of the American 
people to admit the truth of the 
assertion that the so-called issue 
of ‘Newberryism’ cut any serious 


trend toward radicalism that 
‘issue’ would not have appre- 
ciably affected election results. 
“Senator Newberry and his 
associates were convicted on the 
charge of spending more money 








and supported the cause of his 

fellow Michigan Senator through thick and thin, was beaten by 
his Democratic opponent, and to the Democratic Atlanta 
Constitution ‘‘the defeat of Senator Townsend is all the more 
significant by reason of the fact that the voters of Michigan, 
while repudiating a Republican Senator, elected a Republican 
Governor.” Had Senator Newberry not resigned, it is pointed 
out in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times, he would 
have faced in the new Senate an adverse majority of at least 
eleven Senators. His Democratic colleague from Michigan, 
moreover, had pledged himself to do his utmost to unseat 
Senator Newberry. At the risk of being accused of “quitting 
under fire,’ touse a phrase from the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
(Ind. Dem.), Senator Newberry resigned, saying in a letter to 
Governor Groesbeck, of Michigan: 


“TI am impelled to take this action because, at the recent 
election, notwithstanding his long and faithful publie service 
and his strict adherence to the basic principles of constructive 
Republicanism which I hold in common with him, Senator 
Townsend was defeated. .. . 

“The situation renders futile further service by me in the 
United States Senate, in which I have consistently supported 
the progressive policies of President Harding’s Administration. 
My work there has been and would continue to be hampered by 


in a primary than the Federal 
statute permitted, yet the Supreme Court decided that the statute 
did not apply to a primary.” 


“There are few fair-minded observers,” agrees the indepen-' 


dent Baltimore News, ‘‘who really believe that the Newberry 
issue is as important for the cause of electoral purity as the 
Democrats make it out to be. Asa political weapon it is very 


effective, but as anissue to occupy the attention of a country ‘ 


which is already crowded with more important matters it is 


rather trivial.’”” Another independent paper, but with strong’ 


Republican sympathies, the Detroit Free Press, reports from the 
scene of the recent campaign that— 


‘Mr. Ferris has been elected, not because as a candidate he 
undertook to appeal to the judgment of the people, but for rea- 
sons which have nothing to do with the question of his qualifica- 
tions to represent the State in Washington. He has been elected, 
in part, because in this city and county especially, and to some 
extent throughout the State, Henry Ford’s quiet, actively ex- 
erted influence has determined the complexion of thousands and 
perhaps tens of thousands of votes; in part because Mr. Ferris 
has a very large personal following among ex-pupils, and in part 
because the most expensive and intensive election campaign 
of publicity and propaganda ever conducted in Michigan was 
carried on for the Democratic nominee. ”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Ham, Lim and Vie—Milwaukee loves its Bergers.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue pork-barrel is run on the ancient aye-for-an-aye system.— 
Sherbrooke (Que.) Record. 


Poor newly wedded Mr. Hohenzollern all hitched up and no 
place to go.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue nerve of those horrible Turks, ordering foreign troops 
out of their capital!—Peoria Star. 


Tue former Kaiser’s second abdication occurred when he got 
married the other day.— Milwaukee Journal. 


WHEN the great American public isn’t sure what it wants, it 
votes for something different from what it has.—Toledo Blade. 


LENIN may be recovering, but he’s not what he used to be. 
The poor man’s latest speech was only an hour long.—Dallas 
News. 


Tue funny thing about a business revival is that those who 
have faith are not the ones at the mourners’ bench.—La Grange 
Reporter. 


One of the wedding-presents received by the ex-Kaiser is said 
to have cost twenty million marks. The usual cruet, we imagine. 
—Punch (London). 


In Japan, a bride carries a short sword in the wedding cere- 
mony; in America she gets an automatic immediately after the 
ceremony.—Columbia Record. 


Henry Foro is not satisfied with this country’s financial sys- 
tem. Henry must have found, somewhere, a few dollars that 
were nailed down.—Toledo Blade. 


In a burst of enthusiasm the Kaiser’s bride says she loves him 
more than anybody does. But she couldn’t love him as much as 
he does.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Tuat California woman who has been convicted of second- 
degree murder made a mistake. If she had killed a man she 
would have been acquitted.—Charleston Gazette. 


A FRENcH newspaper says Columbus did hot benefit the world 
when he discovered America. But where else would Europe 
borrow the money for her wars?—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


THANKSGIVING was probably instituted by the Pilgrim Fathers 
for the benefit of parents whose sons had survived the foot- 
ball season. — American Lum- 


Ir was only in one way that Senator Lodge had a close shave.-— 
Chicago Daily News. 


EVENTUALLY Europe will be saved in spite of every effort to 
save her.—IJndianapolis Star. 


We’ tt just pay that subsidy out of funds that we haven't 
got for the bonus.—Dallas News. 


Ir is a very difficult matter to build up a merchant marine 
with receiverships. — Springfield State Register. 


Lecturers will keep on coming across just so long as Ameri- 
cans keep coming across.— Peterborough (Ont.) Examiner. 


Ir the women keep on shooting, the stores will soon begin to 
advertise: ‘‘Tin shirts for husbands..""—New York American. 


Too bad the ex-Kaiser couldn't have taken a trip to some 
unfamiliar places. The battle-fielas, for instance.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

AMERICAN locks have been widely introduced into Mexico, 
which seems to explain why Pancho Villa has reformed.—New 
York Tribune. 


One of the natural wonders of polities is that when an office- 
holder’s goose is cooked he becomes a lame duck.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


THERE is just one thing you can say for the Turk. He doesn't 
claim that he is doing it for the sake of the weaker peoples. 
Rochester Times-Union. 


Tue new Congressmen riding the fence on the prohibition 
question will now join in singing *‘ Nobody knows how dry I am.” 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


GERMANY is asking for more time; it is only another proof 
that the Germans, at least, understand that time is money. 
Philadelphia North American. 


We believe Mr. Hohenzollern got married again because he 
would have somebody around who would have to listen to him 
read from his book.—New York Tribune. 


Tue difference between America’s capitol and America’s 
capital is that one is in Washington and the other in tax-free 
securities.—St. Thomas (Ont.) Times-Journal. 


Ampassapor Harvey, notwithstanding, we don't believe the 
Ten Commandments were ever the exclusive property of the 
men. At least they never kept 





berman (Chicago). 


A Grru’s hope chest these 
days ought to contain at 
least one good automatic.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Stitt, it is a hopeful sign 
when statesmen rattle a 
deficit instead of a saber.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


SoMETHING tells us that this 
new third party is going to find 
candidates a heap more fre- 
quent than campaign con- 
tributors.— Dallas News. 


PropaBiy the only really 
feasible way of stabilizing the 
mark would be to start the 
furnace fire with about 99 per 
cent. of them.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


A MAN who had been shot in 
the leg was arrested in New 
York for holding up traffic. 
The only way to avoid being 
arrested in a New York shoot- 
ing serape is to be the man who 
does the shooting.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 








SHOOTING AS HE FLIES. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


them. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tue way things are tending 
it will soon be easier for a 
woman to get a seat in any 
legislative body in the country 
than in a street-car.— Rochester 
Post-Exrpress. 


How is it possible for women 
to understand polities when 
they have to depend almost en- 
tirely on their husbands for 
their political education?- 
Columbia Record. 


It’s hard enough, at best, 
for legislators to keep their 
mind on their business. And 
now a 23-year-old girl has been 
elected to the Missouri Legis- 
lature.— Nashville T ennesseean. 


CONSTANTINOPLE Correspon- 
dent cables that Americans are 


as safe in Turkey as they 
would be in New York or 
Chicago. In that case, it 


would appear as if this Govern- 
ment should lose no time in 
getting Americans out of Tur- 
key.—Rochester Post-E-rpress. 
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RITISH INNATE AVERSION to Coalition Govern- 
ments and eagerness to return to government by parties 
is the fundamental reason, according to many, for the 

triumph of the Conservatives in the recent elections, which give 
Premier Bonar Law an estimated majority of about eighty votes 
in the House of Commons. This is described by London press 
correspondents as ‘‘a good working majority’’ and renders the 
Conservatives completely independent of help from any other 
quarters. Former Premier Lloyd George is “temporarily in 
eclipse,” we are told, but no predictions are made as to how long 
he will stay there. With such a good fighter having as his chief 
supporters Lord Birkenhead, Winston Churchill, and others 
of corresponding brilliance, the Conservatives will have at least 
one set of redoubtable opponents, according to the forecasts of 
Parliamentary correspondents. Altho Mr. Churchill was 
defeated in his effort to be reelected to Parliament, these cor- 
respondents say that it will not be long before he is reseated 
there. But the fiercest opposition that Conservatives will have 
to meet, it appears, is that of the Labor party, whose remarkable 
g-ins in the elections stir all sections of the press. An analysis 
of the popular vote, we are told, shows the total cast for 
Labor candidates to be nearly four-fifths of the vote for Con- 
servative candidates. Dividing the vote by the numbers of 
members elected, it appears that each Conservative M. P. 
represents, roughly, 16,000 voters, while each Labor M. P. 
represents 30,000. Scotland, Wales, and the northern border 
of England are said to have produced predominantly Labor 
returns. Says the Conservative London Daily Telegraph: 
“The degree of success attained by Labor is one of the out- 
standing political lessons of this contest. It has prepared for 


the day of battle through four years of unremitting hard work 
and vigorous propaganda. It has gained the ear of multitudes 




















“BOMBER” LAW. 
—The Passing Show (London). 











THE BRITISH CONSERVATIVE TRIUMPH 


of voters for its fantastic and ruinous doctrines, and has reaped a 
political harvest which, altho far below its hopes, represents a 
doubling of its Parliamentary strength. If its progress is to be 
checked and thrown back, as it must be if the future of the 
country is to be saved, it will have to be met by an equally de- 
termined campaign of political enlightenment and appeal on 
the part of those who look for the restoration of the balance of 
constitutional parties in our public life and the reduction of the 
revolutionary element to that negligible force which it naturally 
possesses in this country when there is no pressure of poverty, 
discouragement and discontent operating in its favor.” 


In some quarters it is predicted that with Labor as the second 
Parliamentary party the Conservatives will be forced into a 
much more reactionary position than Mr. Bonar Law would 
naturally have chosen, or than he would have adopted if Labor 
had been the third or fourth element of strength, ..nd it is pointed 
out that: 

**Labor’s place as the official party of opposition, which sets it 
directly against the Conservatives and brings its leaders right 
under the noses of the government benches, as it were, is 
bound to result in a sharp clash between the extreme view-points 
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A REST CURE. 


Dr. Bonar Law: “Well, if you want to get better, you go slow 
with the ‘ruling-the-waves’ stunt for a while.” 
Britannia: “Oh, I’m so pleased to hear that! My last doctor 
made me rush about all over the world ”’ 
—Evening Express (Cardiff). 











of both parties. It is being predicted generally here that the 
present arrangement of Conservative and Radical parties in 
first and second places will endure.” 


Meanwhile there is general lament in the London Liberal press 
at the advent of a Conservative Government, because, as the 
Liberal newspapers say, such a victory might have been pre- 
vented had the Labor and Liberal parties agreed on a common 
election policy, instead of fighting each other. 

In the Liberal view of Mr. A. G. Gardiner, a contributing editor 
to London John Bull, and an occasional London correspondent 
of the New York World, all credit for the overthrow of the 
Coalition falls ‘‘by a strange irony” to the Conservatives, who 
were its “‘main support,”’ and who “‘only destroyed Lloyd George 
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when he had ceased to serve their ends.’’ Meanwhile, the Liberal 
party almost ceases to be, altho it has constantly opposed 
the Coalition, and Mr. Gardiner adds: 


“The result of the election leaves Lloyd George an outcast 
with a trivial band of personal supporters. He has smashed the 
Liberal party, has been rejected by the Tory party, and his 
future must be that of a free lance. 

‘‘No such sudden catastrophic fall ever was recorded in the 
history of British politics. For six years dictator of England, 
almost dictator of Europe, now he is discredited and broken, 
repudiated alike by the Tories, Liberals and Labor. 

The single monument of his work is the wreckage of the 








THE CELEBRATED WELSH SINGER. 


The stars that shine above, 
Will light our way to love. 
You'll rule this land with me 
The shriek of Araby. 


I'm the shriek of Araby, 
Your love belongs to me; 
At night when you're asleep 
Into your tent I'll creep. 
(With apologies to the well-known song.) 


——The Daily Express (London). 











Liberal party and the overwhelming rehabilitation of the Con- 
servatives. The present feeling is that the election has sounded 
the death-knell of the hopes for the revival of the Liberal organ- 
ization, and it is doubtful whether it ever will be constructed as 
a first-class fighting instrument. It has been crusht between 
the upper and nether mill-stones of Conservatism and Labor. 

‘‘Asquith passes into final eclipse along with the lieutenant 
who engineered his fall six years ago. In him passes a great En- 
glishman, wise, disinterested, but lacking in initiative. 

‘Most significant is the growth of the Labor party. It now 
takes the place of the Liberals as the most powerful opposition 
to Conservative control. Its aim was to crush the Liberals and 
this was achieved last Wednesday. Not only are its numbers 
more than doubled but its personnel is enormously enhanced so 
that it will be, intellectually, the most formidable element of the 
new Parliament.” 


The London Daily Chronicle, known in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Premier days as his newspaper, remarks: 


‘*Bonar Law’s Government has obtained an ample working 
majority and we must look forward to being governed by mem- 
bers of his Ministry—mostly unashamed reactionaries—for the 
next five years. That prospect is bleak. It would be folly to 
disguise it. The country must expect to see a period of Tory 
violence provoking, as the pendulum swings, a period of revo- 
lutionary violence, and between the two the chance of making 
sane, democratic progress toward post-war recovery may to a 
great extent be withheld from the nation.”’ 








FORGOT TO PUT 
THE CAT OUT. 





WITH A BAD START. 
—The Star (London). 


WAKING 











By way of contrast we have the verdict of the Unionist “ die- 
hard’? London Morning Post, which expresses its belief that Mr. 
Bonar Law’s success “should prove the beginning of a new era 
in the fortunes of this distracted country.” By its own wise 
choice, this daily avers, the nation now possesses ‘‘an honest and 
resolute government, capable of bringing order out of disorder, 
of restoring confidence, of building up prosperity, and of main- 
taining the luster of the name of a great nation.”” The anti- 
Lloyd-George London Times assures us that ‘‘few tears will be 
shed for the Lloyd George candidates”’ because they ‘‘represented 
an anachronism” and it diagnoses as the healthiest feature of the 
election the fact that it gets the country free from the “‘ personal 
element in polities.”” The results of the election as summarized 
by the London Daily Express are ‘“‘an absolutely satisfactory 
Conservative victory, a demonstration of the strength which 
Labor commands, even under bad leadership, the failure of 
orthodox Liberalism to make any marked recovery, and the 
absolute ruin of Lloyd George’s party and policy.” Examining 
Labor’s strength on the morrow of the elections an American 
cor?espondent at London writes: 


“The intellectual wing of the Workers’ party is represented in 
this Parliament as never before, but the same may be said for the 
Extremists, who have sent one avowed Communist to West- 
minster and who are expected to exert a powerful radical in- 
fluence at a time when the more moderate leaders are seeking to 
pursue policies that will reeommend to the nation the party’s 
fitness to govern, 

‘*Labor’s remarkable gains continue to excite attention, and 
the party’s record is seen to be all the more remarkable in the 
analysis of the popular vote, which shows the total cast for its 
candidates to be nearly four-fifths that for the Unionists. Scot- 
land, Wales and the northern border of England appear pre- 
dominantly radical on the face of the returns. The heavy 
Communist vote in Scotland is all the more surprizing, as that 
country has always been regarded as a rock-ribbed center of 
social and political conservatism. 

‘Further analysis of the returns shows the Conservative party 
east about one-third of the total vote of nearly 15,000,000. One 
approximate tabulation made here gives the parties the follow- 
ing popular vote: 

“Conservatives, 5,821,346; Labor, 4,326,245; Asquith Liberals, 
2,784,080; Georgian Liberals, 1,501,500; Ulster Unionists, 100,- 
000; Independents, 259,000; Irish Nationalists, 12,614; and 
Farmers, 11,496. 

“On the basis of those figures, dividing the vote by numbers of 
members elected, it is shown each Conservative M. P. represents, 
roughly, 16,000 voters, while each Labor M. P. represents 30,000. 
In the London area the Conservatives elected forty-one mem- 
bers with a total vote of 553,714, while Labor, with 332,995 votes, 
seated only nine.” 








GREECE A “LESSON” TO LITTLE NATIONS 


TRAGIC EXAMPLE of the fate of small countries 

that place too much trust in the promises of the greater 

Powers is Greece, say some Roumanian editors who issue 

the warning that Roumania should remember what happened 

to Greece and see that the lesson is not lost. Despite the fact 
that much is heard in these 
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CHINA AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 


BSURD SIGNIFICANCE is attached to the views of 
“foreign observers’’ on the political developments in 

China, we are told, but not, as we might expect, by 

foreign readers. It is the Chinese press itself which is blamed for 
taking seriously the remarks and articles published in the foreign 
press about China. If the ob- 





days about justice and right 


servation of foreign critics is 





in international politics, they 
declare, these exhilarating 
passwords are too often ‘‘mere 
pretense.” The Bucharest 
Adeverul cites the case of 
Greece as proof that the day 
of just dealing in international 
affairs has not yet dawned and 
it goes on to say: 


“Greece entered into war, 
because she was urged to do so 
by England. The Greek people 
were tired of war and that is 
why they voted out the Veni- 
zelists and summoned Constan- 
tine back to the throne. But 
Constantine did not have the 
courage to pursue the policies 
which the Greek people called 
upon him tofollow. He moved 
along the same pro-British 
procedure of Venizelos and in 
consequence the Greek people 
have had to pay the terrible 
price of this policy. 

“They lost not only Smyrna 
but they were obliged to evac- 
uate Thrace. When in the 
spirit of honor and patriotism 
they resisted the demand that 
they should evacuate Thrace, 
this is the answer approxi- 
mately that was made to them: 
‘If you refuse to obey, you 
will have to deal not only with 
the Kemalists, whom we should 
allow to pass freely into Europe, 


KeMAL: 








THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE. 


“Now, John Bull, you have a genuine antique.”’ 


eorrect and based on common 
sense, says the Min Kuo Jth Pao 
(Shanghai), it is worth some 
the Chinese 
papers, because it is_ always 
desirable that the Chinese 
people should know what the 
outside world thinks. The 
trouble is, declares this daily, 
that not all foreign critics are 
guided by common sense, and 
“their views on things Chinese 
are so biased and -prejudiced 
that one finds little difficulty 
in reading between the lines 
of their articles their malicious 
We read then: 


space in news- 


intent.” 


“The habit of Chinese editors 
to overestimate the value of 
articles by foreign demagogs, 
seribes, and even politicians, 
whose knowledge of China is 
superficial and whose impres- 
sion of China is wrong, has 
been acquired since the days 
of the Yuan Shih-Kai mon- 
archical régime. At that time, 
the Chinese press was more or 
less ‘muzzled.’ It was found 
expedient only to quote foreign 
press comments or contributed 
articles in foreign contempo- 
raries regarding the situation 
in China. This revealed the 
ignominious cowardice of some 
Chinese journalists, but has 
subsequently given rise to the 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








but also with us, your great 
Allies of yesterday, your 
powerful protectors, who will block your seaports without the 
slightest delay.’ 

““What a beautiful lesson the case of Greece is for the lesser 
nations! Alliances with great Powers and their friendship are 
bestowed on the lesser peoples as long as the great have need of 
the little fellows. Beyond this a narrow selfishness is the su- 
preme rule in their political relations. What in private life 
would be considered as treacherous and immoral conduct be- 
comes transformed in international politics to an unchanging 
principle.” 

Le Journal des Hellénes (Paris) publishes a letter from Mr. 
Gaston Deschamps, formerly of the French Foreign Office, in 
which he predicts a brighter day for Greece, to be won through 
her own methodic effort, and with the friendly cooperation of her 
real friends, ‘‘ who have never abandoned Greece in the dark days 
and who even now are trying to soften as much as possible the 
bitter consequences of the fatal error of Greece.’”” According to 
Mr. Deschamps the Greek people have ‘‘returned to their natural 
guides’’ in confiding again their destinies to those best capable of 
making the future of Greece secure. He refers to the “‘necessary 
return”’ of Mr. Venizelos and the actual restoration of Mr. Politis, 
whom he speaks of as having resumed the direction of foreign 
affairs of a Greek government ‘‘organized through the most just 
and the most inevitable of revolutions.’”” Mr. Deschamps 
adds that “‘it would have been difficult to make a better choice of 
foreign minister in so far as the feelings of France are concerned.” 


deplorable tendency of indis- 
criminate aecceptanee of foreign views on Chinese political 
development. 

“The psychology of Chinese editors and a portion of the 
reading public has been exploited by the Chinese militarists 
and Mandarins, who make every attempt to influence and 
inspire the foreign press. In that respect, they play a double 
game, because both the Chinese and foreigners may be hood- 
winked. This explains why so many foreign reporters or Chinese 
reporters working in foreign newspaper organs are appointed 
advisers to the officials, with handsome salaries ranging from 
eight hundred to one thousand dollars per month!” 


The Min Kuo Jih Pao goes on to poke fun at supposedly 
fascinating personal touches injected by foreign correspondents 
into dispatches about their Chinese ‘‘friends,”’ and speaks of a 
British press dispatch calling attention to the fact that— 


““Mr. Chang Ying-Hua, Vice-Minister of Finance in the Peking 
Cabinet, gained his Rugger Blue at Oxford, and that the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet Ministers speak English fluently and are on 
good personal terms with foreigners. That Chang gained his 
Rugger Blue at Oxford does not necessarily qualify him to be 
the Vice Minister of Finance of China. . . . Western journalists 
should change their policy with respect to Chinaand should refrain 
from indulging in destructive criticism of affairs of which they 
know nothing or but little, or which they interpret from a 
stranger’s point of view without regard to their historical back- 
ground and their environment. But most important of all 
Chinese journalists should be more discriminate in their clip- 
ping of articles from foreign newspapers.” 














or 
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LABOR’S DESIGNS ON BRITISH CAPITAL 


O GET A STRANGLEHOLD on England is the 
object of the Laborites in their capital levy or tax 
propaganda, say adverse critics, who fear in Labor an 
economic tyranny worse than any which Labor ascribes to the 
so-called capitalist class. This argument appeared often in the 
recent campaign in England, so that it is instructive to have 
the expert financial opinion of the London Statist on the ‘pro- 
posal. In broad theory a capital levy is perfectly just, because 
it embodies the principal of payment in proportion to the 
capacity to pay, we are told by this famous organ, which points 
out, however, that as there is no practical method of distin- 
guishing between ‘‘ meritorious’’ and ‘‘non-meritorious”’ savings, 
it would certainly “‘ penalize thrift.”” Moreover, we are reminded 
that the levy would apply to holders of material assets as dis- 
tinct from owners of immaterial capital assets, such as lawyers 
and doctors possess. These two characteristics are distinctly 
unjust in the view of The Statist, which concedes that as “‘many 
inequitable tax measures have gone on the statute books, how- 
ever, so this quality does not necessarily constitute a disqualify- 
ing one.” The great criterion of an impost is its feasibility in 
application, and this weekly proceeds: 
‘How would a capital levy work out in practise? Numerous 


efforts have been made to arrive at a statistical estimate of the 
national wealth, but the only estimate which, in our opinion, 
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WILLING TO DO HIS WORST. 


Cuorvs or Specrauists: ‘‘Who called you into this consultation? 
Go away before the patient has apoplexy!" 

O.p Doctor Lasor: “Thought a little blood-letting would do 
good. I'm a Capital surgeon, tho I say it myself.” 


—tThe Glasgow Bulletin. 











bears the hall-mark of scientific thoroughness and lack of bias is 
that of Sir Josiah Stamp. He calculated that for 1914 the 
aggregate individual wealth available for a general levy was 
approximately £11,000 million, and that the figure had risen in 
June, 1920, to about £15,000 million, as exprest in current 


money values. While this is the best material available, it 
gives us no indication as to the aggregate wealth held by indi- 
viduals who each possess more than £5,000. Working on the 
basis of estate duty statistics, supplemented by supertax sam- 
ples, the Board of Inland Revenue (Cmd. 594), put forward a 








LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 
—The Daily Express (London). 











tentative estimate that there were, in 1920, 340,000 people of 
this class with an aggregate wealth of £9,000 million, and that 
it might-be-possible to collect £1,000 million. Even after allow- 
ing a substantial margin for error these figures do not provide 
much hope for meeting a war debt of £7,000 million.” 


The Statist goes on to relate that the official Labor plan is 
that the levy should be made on individual owners, and that the 
properties of corporations will be taxed through the individuals 
holding the capital stock. In its opinion the ‘‘room for evasion 
is here very obvious,”’ and it suggests: 


‘‘What is there to compel a man to reveal his holdings of 
Mexican Eagles or other bearer securities or the issues of the 
numerous banking, mining, public utility and industrial com- 
panies registered abroad? For those registered holdings, par- 
ticulars of which would be available at Somerset House, there 
would still remain the question of valuation. An active market 
exists only for a minor number of securities, and even then it 
is notorious that market capitalization does not coincide with 
the real value of the business concerned. Liquidation of a 
deceased estate or the maintenance of high secret reserves will 
unduly depress shares, while buying for control will often raise 
quotations to unreasonable levels. The psychological factor is 
well known, if not well understood, in the investment world. 
Waves of optimism and pessimism cause prices to fluctuate 
continuously in a way that is obviously out of touch with the 
intrinsic values of the shares. The only real method of assessing 
their value for a capital levy would be to value the assets which 
they represent, but this also presents insuperable difficulties. 
Either method of assessment would become immeasurably more 
difficult if the prospects of a capital levy became real, because 
the probability of a huge scheme of deflation would knock 
the bottom out of all markets. There would then be left no 
basis of value.” 


We are further informed that according to the Labor party 
there would be provided a scheme of credit facilities ‘‘to meet 
the special circumstances of those whose capital is locked up in 
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business or land and property.” But The Statist declares that 
credit experts would find great difficulty in even imagining what 
shape such a scheme might take, and it adds that the Labor 
program ‘‘fails to provide any information on the point.” But 
passing beyond the ‘“‘inequity”’ of the proposed levy, the insuffi- 
ciency of its probable yield, and the impossibility of assessing 
the real value of assets subject to the levy, The Statist takes up 
the question of the actual collection of such a tax. It tells us 
that the Board of Inland Revenue has “given its definite and 
authoritative opinion that the collection of such a levy could 
be made impossible by obstructive methods on the part of the 
taxpayers.” But the most serious aspect of the whole question, 
we are told, is the indirect results of it, and they are indicated 
as follows: 


“*If the danger of a capital levy were imminent the immediate 
action of all those concerned would obviously be to transfer 
their wealth as far as possible into non-leviable forms, i. e., into 
bearer securities of the securities of companies registered abroad, 
foreign currencies, gems and precious metals. The easiest and 
most direct way would be to sell out and buy some foreign 
eurrency. The foreign exchanges would again be set wildly 
fluctuating, thus dislocating our foreign trade and accentuating 
unemployment. The heavy foreign balances employed in the 
United Kingdom would, of course, be withdrawn, thus further 
depressing the external value of the pound. The lowering of 
the dollar rate, would, apart from its effects on trade, make the 
payment of our American debt all the more onerous, thus 
defeating the very object of the levy.” 


It is further predicted that because bank balances would be 
subject to investigation, people would hold their cash in the 
form of notes, a development which would ‘‘ keep the government 
printing-presses going night and day.” As to the contention of 
supporters of the levy that no dislocation would occur on the 
security market, this is a statement, that ‘‘could come only from 
a cynic or a simpleton” according to The Statist, and it adds: 


‘*Which would be the more intelligent thing for a holder of 
£10,000 5 per cent. War Loan to do—wait until the Treasury 
takes half of it, or sell it immediately for £9,900 and reinvest 
in diamonds or dollars, which could be hidden and later realized 
at enhanced instead of depreciated values? There would cer- 
tainly be vast liquidation, and the Stock Exchange would 
undoubtedly have to close its doors. In short, there would be 
a financial panic, and the poor would be the greatest sufferers. 
If this picture seems overdrawn to those not familiar with the 
financial world, they will find ample confirmation in the present 
situation in Switzerland. In that country a referendum has to 
be taken on the subject of a capital levy, but that it will be 
accepted by the people is extremely improbable. Yet there has 
already been at least one bank failure; Stock Exchange quota- 
tions have slumped to levels representing aggregate capital 
losses of hundreds of millions of franes; and, needless to say, all 
foreign balances are being withdrawn. The financial organiza- 
tion of Great Britain, as compared with that of Switzerland, 
is infinitely more complex and delicate, and interwoven much 
more closely with her general welfare. 

“The financial program of-a Labor Government would, ac- 
cording to the official manifesto, comprise much heavier expen- 
diture on social and relief service and a repayment of the war 
debt. The sources of revenue would be circumscribed, however, 
income tax being payable only by those with annual income ex- 
eeeding £250, while indirect taxation, which they regard with 
disfavor, is apparently to be abolished. Direct taxation on the 
classes earning more than £250 per annum would require to be 
very drastic indeed to provide the necessary revenue for such a 
policy, and resort would eventually be compelled to some form 
of the so-called capital levy.” 


In the view of some, all this scientific exposition of the fallacy 
of a capital levy is rudely jarred by the results of the English elec- 
tion. Evidently the workers ‘‘have not been scared by the pro- 
posal of a capital levy”’ remarks the Liberal Westminster Gazette 
and have “‘approved it by their votes,” which is ‘‘a portent that 
all parties have to reckon with in the future.’’ -This daily re- 


minds us also that the Labor party now ‘‘stands as the second 
party in Parliament, outnumbering all opposition groups.” 
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CZECH AND JUGO-SLAV TEAM-WORK 


Y WORKING LOYALLY TOGETHER and by en- 
B deavoring each in his own country to build up a model 
administration, the Czecho-Slovak Government and the 
Jugo-Slav Government, according to President Masaryk of 
Czecho-Slovakia, will not only help themselves and each other — 
but will do much to dissipate the prejudice that exists in some 
sections of Europe as to the ability of the Slavonic races to govern 
themselves. This statement from one of Europe’s “great men,” 
whom the peace years have not tumbled down, was made on the 
oceasion of the fourth anniversary of the independence of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, we learn from the Prague press, and 
among Mr. Masaryk’s auditors were the members of the Jugo- 
Slav Parliament, who had been making an official visit to Czecho- 
Slovakia as the guests of the Czecho-Slav Parliament. One 
result of their visit, it appears, has been the arrangement of two 
Czecho-Slovak loans to Jugo-Slavia, each of which is estimated 
at 200,000,000 dinars. Normally a dinar equals 19% cents. 
One loan ‘will be subseribed by private banks and the other by 
the Czecho-Slav Government, says the Prague Gazette. 

In the view of the Prague Tribuna the two countries resemble 
each other greatly in their history and in their present situation, 
tho each one has solved its problems in its own way. At the 
same time this daily points out that the Jugo-Slavs and the 
Czecho-Slavs must be bound to each other by something more 
than words, however sincere the words may be, and “if they 
make use of the opportunities each offers to the other, they will 
be able to realize the ideals of Slavic solidarity.’’ Similarly the 
Prague Narodni Politika urges that the Czecho-Slavs apply 
themselves to aequiring knowledge of the Slavic countries and 
peoples in order to renew the traditions of the Slav in the national 
consciousness. In the Prague Cas Republika Minister Vosnjak, 
Envoy to Czecho-Slovakia from the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, calls attention to the fact that Czecho- and Jugo- 
Slav relations have not merely a political character, and he 
proceeds: 


“The Jugo-Slav Army, after numerous victories on the field of 
battle, concluded a fraternal alliance with the Czecho-Slav Army. 
Commercial, social, and intellectual relations between the two 
countries are developing rapidly. The Slav origin and the kin- 
ship of blood and speech, which were noted as long ago as the 
sixteenth century by Venetian ambassadors to the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, form a mighty tie between Jugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia.” 


In the Prague Narodni Listy it is pointed out that the Jugo- 
Slavs and the Cezeho-Slavs, apart from their kinship of race, 
have been drawn together through bitter suffering, because ‘‘for 
centuries they constituted a rampart against German avidity, 
and in the heart of Europe they formed the advance guard of the 
Slav alliance.” A very interesting reflection of the unity of the 
Slavs, as opposed to Turkish aggression may be glimpsed in the 
remarks of the Prager Presse, which follows: 


“If in these days, when we are celebrating the fourth anni- 
versary of our independence, we are honored by the visit of 
representatives from all the regions peopled by the Southern 
Slavs, we know that this visit is not a mere matter of form. 
Prague and Belgrade, as well as other Czech- and Jugo-Slav 
cities, take occasion on our national holiday to show to the 
entire world their solidarity and their firm determination to 
defend until death the liberty and independence of our two Slav 
countries. ... Some of our Jugo-Slav friends are coming 
directly from Kumanovo, where they celebrated the victory 
gained by the Serbs over the Turks ten years ago. Even then 
when all the Slavs of the Balkans were united, we, the Czecho- 
Slavs, despite the persecutions we were subjected to by the gov- 
ernments of Vienna and of Budapest, remembered and under- 
stood our historic mission, and openly declared our sympathy 
and attachment for the belligerent Slav peoples. The happiness 
and glory of the Serbs were our happiness and our glory.” 
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STEREOSCOPIC MOVIES 


HE stereoscopic effect in lantern pictures has often been 

produced; the trouble is that it always requires a 

stereoscope—an instrument to be held to the eyes, 
so that each eye will see only the picture that belongs to it. 
The two pictures superposed on the screen must also be capable 
of optical selection. In one 


“The stereoscopic effects are obtained by a process invented 
and developed by Lawrence Hammond and William F. Cassidy, 
two rather young Cornell graduates. They have gone back to 
the old stereoscope which used to lie on the table in every doctor's 
office. You remember, there used to be two views of, say, a 
mountain, side by side on a card. You looked at them through 





scheme they are made with 
lights polarized in different 
planes, and the observers’ 
spectacles are made of 
selective crystals. In an- 
other they are of different 
hues, and the 
glasses are differently col- 
ored for the two eyes. The 
fact that these complex 
arrangements have hitherto 
barred stereoscopic views 
from the ‘“‘still”’ screen has 


observers’ 


WW 
' 


not deterred inventors from 
trying to apply them to the 
moving picture, and a new 
plan is about to be tried 
out practically in a New 








THE THREE DIMENSIONAL PHOTOPLAY ARRIVES. 
An artist's idea of the pictorial effect which patrons of a teleview-equipped theater are promised. 








York theater, we are told 

in The Times (New York). In this scheme the right- and 
left-eye views are thrown on the screen in rapid succession 
and each patron holds an instrument with a revolving shutter 
that allows each eye to see its own picture and that alone. It 
will be noted that the whole plan depends on the accurate 
synchronization of the shutter in the ‘‘Teleview” with the 
projecting apparatus. Getting a tiny bit ‘‘out of step,” so 
that the right eye would see the pictures intended for the left, 
would spoil it all. We read: 








LOOKING THROUGH THE TELEVIEW. 
To see the figures on the screen take form as pictured above. 











lenses under a hood and saw the mountain in relief. The pic- 
tures on the card had been taken from different angles corre- 
sponding to the angles at which you would see the real mountain 
with your two eyes, and through the lenses of the stereoscope 
your two eyes saw separately what each would see in actuality. 
Then, as in actuality, there was left in the brain an impression 
of one rounded image. 

“The stereoscopic pictures of the Hammond-Cassidy, or, as 
they call it, the Teleview, process are made on separate negatives 
through lenses 254 inches apart. The prints from these nega- 
tives are projected on the screen together, each frame of one 
foNowing the corresponding frame of the other so rapidly that 
if you look at the screen with free eyes the pictures will appear 
to be ordinary prints badly blurred. But you do not look at the 
stereoscopic screen with free eyes. Attached to your seat is an 
instrument called a Teleview, which consists of a circular alumi- 
num easing in which is a tiny motor, an opaque revolving shutter 
and a piece of plate glass. You look through the glass, and the 
shutter, revolving so fast that you can not see it, is timed with the 
shutters on the two projection machines, so that for the small 
fraction of a second during which a frame projected from the 
film in the left-hand machine is on the screen, you see it with the 
left eye, and in the next instant see with the right eye the corre- 
sponding frame projected from the film in the right-hand 
machine, the shutter cutting off the view of each eye while the 
other is looking through the glass. Seeing each pair of frames 
in this manner, the eyes leave in the brain a single impression 
of a scene in three dimensions. 

‘** All this may seem very complicated, but the spectator simply 
takes a seat, moves the Teleview on its flexible arm so that it 
rests comfortably before his eyes, and looks at the screen.” 


Just what does he see? We are assured by the writer of the 
Times article that the impression of objects in relief is startling 
and so real that it seems inappropriate to speak of it as an illu- 
sion. There is, of course, some illusion of depth in ordinary flat 
motion pictures. By the skilful arrangement of lights, lines 
and masses the spectator’s eye is led through a scene from front to 
rear so easily that the actual flatness of the picture is unnoticed. 
But the picture hasn’t three dimensions. To quote further: 


“To be convinced of this, you have only to see the really 
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stereoscopic motion pictures now being shown here privately, 
and, it is promised, to be publicly exhibited on Broadway in 
December. They are something different. They are not com- 
posed in two planes or three planes, but in the infinite number 
of planes of actuality. Every object in them has thickness, as 
well as length and breadth, and stands appreciably in front of or 
behind every other object. The impression one gets is of looking 
through a window at actual people and things. 

‘**Furthermore, there appears to be no enlargement of objects. 
In a close-up, for example, the face of a player is not increased 
in size. It merely comes close, as close to the spectator as it was 
to the camera. You feel, sometimes, as if you could reach out 








HOW THE TELEVIEW’'S REVOLVING SHUTTER WORKS. 
At the left it covers the left eye and leaves the right eye uncovered. 
At the right it covers the right eye and leaves the left eye uncovered. 
The shutter, here shown with front cover-plate removed, revolves in 

time with the shutters on the stereoscopic projection machine. 











and touch it. And it is so naturally rounded that the presence 
of a real person is felt. Also, because of this nearness of objects, 
or for some other reason, the pictures seem clearer, the things 
in them more distinct, than usual. At any rate, this was the 
ease with the films shown to the present writer, first stereo- 
seopically and then as ordinary flat prints. 

**But, of course, questions arise. The manufacture and exhi- 
bition of the Televicw pictures is undeniably expensive, and 
one wonders whether it will ever be profitable. The inventors 
think it will. They say, in the first place, that the expense in- 
volved is not as great as the layman imagines, and that it can 
be materially reduced as the demand for stereoscopic pictures 
grows and permits quantity production. They also point out 
that either of the two prints used in the Teleview process may be 
shown as an ordinary picture in any theater, and so earn money 
as a film in the regular market. At any rate, the Teleview 
company is planning to equip a Broadway theater with its instru- 
ments and show a three-dimensional photoplay in December. 

‘**But the question of desirability, and of the probable influence 
of stereoscopic pictures on the screen, comes up next. The 
thoughtful person will not assume immediately that the vivid 
realism of a three-dimensional film is in every way and for all 
purposes desirable. It must be remembered that much of the 
richness and beauty of the language of cinematography has been 
evidenced in pictorial composition in one plane. 

“But the fact is that most photoplays and all travel pictures 
are realistic—so far as literal-minded directors can make them, 
anyhow—and undoubtedly there is a true place for cinematic, as 
opposed to stage, realism on the screen. And who will say that 
pictorial compositions in relief can not be at least as rich and 
beautiful as compositions in a limited number of planes?” 





“VIBRAC” STEEL—A new steel called vibrac is being made 
in Manchester, England, which has the virtue of never tempering 
brittle and of being absolutely reliable in behavior under any 
normal treatment. According to the London Times the claim 
is made for this new steel that it not only responds to even 
higher mechanical requirements than nickel chrome steel, 
especially as regards elastic limit, but may, after tempering, 


be either air cooled or furnace cooled, thus entirely avoiding the 
risk of distortion, and will yet give higher impact values than 
nickel chrome steel treated under the most favorable conditions. 
Another advantage is that in large masses it has a uniform con- 
sistency throughout the mass. 





INFECTION THROUGH DISHES 


AY ORDINARY TABLE DISHES convey disease? 
No; answers a writer in The World’s Health (Geneva, 
Switzerland: if they are thoroughly cleaned. Th« 
existence of cracks. however, especially in glassware, makes 
cleaning difficult, and the manner of washing in restaurants often 
leaves much to be desired. Both warnings and advice are given 
in the article noted above. The writer tells us that an American 
bacteriologist, Dr. Longstreet Taylor, has just taken up this 
question. He confirms what we have known for a long time, 
that table utensils used by tuberculous people do carry bacilli. 
The remains of food found on their unwashed spoons and forks 
give tuberculosis to about 10 per cent. of the guinea pigs into 
which they are injected. But it must be noted, he goes on, that 
these results are obtained before any washing has taken place. 
After carefully cleansing the erockery and plate in a mechanical 
apparatus in which they are stirred about in: boiling water and 
then dried with hot air, no animal used for experimentation has 
ever contracted tuberculosis. We read further: 


‘“When sanatoriums are properly equipped, every guarantee 
against contagion and reinfection from patient to patient is 
provided, and the contamination of the personnel can be avoided 
by the use of mechanical cleansing apparatus. What is much 
more dangerous is the manner in which table utensils are washed 
in eafés and publie houses. As Dr. E. Briau points out, hot soda 
water is most frequently used for the crockery, as it is the easiest 
way of cleaning greasy plates. It happens to be, at the same 
time, an excellent way of disinfecting. The problem is more 
complicated, however. for glasses, as hot water cracks commo! 
glasses; and in the conflict between respect for hygienic measures 
and the fear of breakage. he who holds the purse names the 
winner. In a great many establishments, the same glass may 
be used from 50 to 60 times in an evening and only be washed 
in cold water. 

**Dr. Briau describes the process as follows: ‘The dishwasher 
plunges the glasses and his hands into a zine basin in which the 
water is renewed more or less frequently. The rim of the glass 
is held between the thumb and fingers of the right hand; the 
other hand holds the bottom of the glass and turns it two or 
three times in the fingers of the right hand—then all is finished, 
the glass is clean. At other times a bottle-brush is used, which is 
pushed into the glasses. This brush passes from glass to glass 
and between times lies in the water left in the basin. Unfortu- 
nately it is very difficult to ascertain in how many cases diseases 
have been transmitted in this manner.’ 

‘‘What are the methods which should be employed for the 
cleansing of utensils for general use and be enforced by any muni- 
cipality anxious to preserve the health of the community? 

‘‘There are two methods which are worthy of consideration: 
Dr. Briau advises the use of two basins of water, the first con- 
taining a strong solution of hydrochloric acid, which will destroy 
the organie germs without spoiling the glass. The dishwasher 
in this ease must wear india-rubber gloves. A second basin of 
running water will take away all trace of the acid. The use of 
hydrochloric acid would in the long run give rise to certain incon- 
veniences, and it would therefore seem preferable to keep to.the 
method employed, for example, at Leysin. There the plate and 
crockery are placed in metallic baskets, which are moved about 
rapidly in basins of boiling soapy water with soda in it. The 
movement backwards and forwards is obtained by means of an 
electric motor. The baskets are removed in succession into two 
or three basins, where they are successively rinsed and then dried. 
Glass is put by hand into hot water with about 50 per cent. soap 
and 5 per cent. soda. If this proportion of soda is strietly ad- 
hered to, every bacillus on the glass will be destroyed. The 
glasses are then wiped by hand. Public opinion should demand 
that these measures become law, as they are certainly as impor- 
tant as the inspection of food, which is considered quite natural 
in these days.” . 





or- 
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THE COST OF NIAGARA 


HE MIGHTY CATARACT of Niagara is a costly as 
well as an impressive spectacle, we are assured by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, of Science Service, in its Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). The water that goes over 
the falls, he tells us, represents a waste of energy at the rate of 
about five million dollars a week, night and day. The man who 
gazes for five minutes is getting about $2,500 worth. Do we 
really get that much out of it? Dr. Slosson thinks not. Besides, 
even if the whole power of the cataract were diverted to turning 
turbines, we could still see it occasionally, as of yore; for the 
turbines could be stopt and the water allowed to flow again over 
the cliffs for a time. In other words, the falls could be ‘turned 
on,” as they are at Kauterskill, in the Catskill Mountains. 
This view is not altogether unfamiliar, but Dr. Slosson certainly 
presents it with remarkable cogency. He writes: 


“Tf a man stood on the banks of the Mississippi at the time of 
the spring freshet, when the stream was carrying down to the 
Gulf fences, pigs, chickens, furniture and, occasionally, a house, 
he would be seriously concerned over the loss of the property 
of those who had so little to lose, and perhaps exert himself to 
save some of it; but the continuous calamity of Niagara arouses 
in him no feelings of a nature to mar his enjoyment. He shows 
the same appreciation of a sublime spectacle and the same 
indifference to its cost as Nero at the burning of Rome. 

“‘It is easier to comprehend how much it is costing us to keep 
up Niagara as a spectacle if we put the waste in concrete terms. 


Various engineers have estimated that it would be possible to : 


get from Niagara Falls over 5,000,000 more horse-power than is 
now utilized. In one of the large steam plants of New York City 
the cost of power is $50 a year per horse-power. Taking these 
figures as sufficiently close for our purpose the water that goes 
over the falls represents the annihilation of potential wealth 
at the rate of some $250,000,000 a year or nearly $30,000 
an hour. 

‘We are told that there are some millions of people in poverty 
and poorly nourished in this country, yet here is wasted the 
equivalent of 250,000 loaves of bread an hour. We may see 
with our mind’s eye 600,000 nice fresh eggs dropping over the 
precipice every hour and making a gigantic omelet in the whirl- 
pool. If ealico were continuously pouring from the looms in a 
stream 4,000 feet wide like Niagara River, it would represent the 
same destruction of property. If a Carnegie Library were held 
under the spout it would be filled with good books in an hour or 
two. Or we can imagine a big department stcre floating down 
from Lake Erie every day and smashing its varied contents on 
the rocks 160 feet below. That would be an exceedingly inter- 
esting and diverting spectacle, quite as attractive to the crowd 
as the present, and no more expensive to maintain. Yet some 
people might object to that on the ground of extravagance who 
now object to the utilization of the power of the falling water. 

“Tt must not be supposed that I am insensible to the beauties 
of nature or ignore their esthetic and cultural value. On the 
contrary, I would wish to enhance the interest and impressive- 
ness of Niagara Falls by making it a rarer spectacle. The reason 
why people fail to appreciate the beauty of the clouds, of the 
sunset and of the landscape from their windows is because these 
are so common. If a bouquet of fireworks were shot off at eight 
o'clock every night we would not care to look at them. Of 
course the falls would be turned on for all legal holidays and as 
often as there was. sufficient demand for it. On such occasions 
those who wished to go down the current in barrels could enjoy 
their favorite sport. Weddings would naturally be arranged to 
come off at a time when the falls fell. 

“In 1893, when Lord Kelvin stood on the brink of Niagara, 
he was not so much imprest by its grandeur as he was sad- 
dened by the sight of such an enormous waste of power, and he 
exprest the hope that he would live to see it all utilized, an 
observation which was much ridiculed at the time by hard- 
hearted sentimentalists and unimaginative poets. To them 
Niagara was a mere spectacle, but to the great scientist, who 
had devoted his life to the study and exposition of the law of 
the conservation of energy, it was much more. His prophetic 
eye could see the poor who might be enriched, the homes that 
could be made happy, the hungry who might be fed, the naked 
who might be clothed, and the toiling millions who might be 
relieved of their burdens by the water dashing upon the rocks 
below for the amusement of idle tourists.”’ 


ARGHAN: A NEW RIVAL OF FLAX AND 
COTTON 


LAX and cotton may be doomed to displacement by 
kK a newly discovered fiber, called by South American 
Indians ‘‘arghan,’”’ according to Alfred S. Moore, an 
English authority on textiles. Writing in Conquest (London) 
under the title ‘‘Are Flax and Cotton Doomed?” Mr. Moore 
tells how this fiber, discovered by Sir Henry Wickham, a pioneer 
of the rubber industry, is half as strong again as the best hemp 
and flax, resists the action of sea water, weaves into fine cloth 








ARGHAN. 
The fiber (at the left) and the finished cloth. 











that bleaches and dyes easily, and has unexcelled wearing quali- 
ties. He looks forward to the time when arghan will replace 
some, at least, of the textiles most familiar to us. These are 
oddly few, he notes. There must be thousands of substances 
capable of supplying clothing fibers, yet throughout the ages 
dependence has been mainly placed upon the big four—wool, 
flax, silk and cotton. Hence, the discovery and evolution of 
another new and promising textile fiber must be recognized as of 
considerable importance. He goes on: 


**Herschel, the astronomer, was wise when he wrote that ‘the 
perfect observer will have his eyes, as it were, opened, that they 
may be struck at once with any occurrence which, according 
to received theories, ought not to happen, for these are the facts 
which serve as clues to new discoveries.’ 

‘*While exploring the South American wilds, Sir Henry Wick- 
ham, the pioneer of the plantation rubber industry and a shrewd 
observer, noticed a settlement of natives utilizing what was to 
him a hitherto unknown fiber. This was ‘arghan,’ a vegetable 
filament from which, with great crudity of preparation, they 
made harness, belts, pouches, and other articles. Collecting 
some specimens, Sir Henry thought little more about the fiber 
until, in war time, he found himself traveling by rail with an- 
other British subject, Mr. Henry Wilson. The conversation 
veered round to our great dependence upon foreigners for mcst 
of our raw materials, altho the broad domains of the British 
Empire should be able to produce any commodity. Mr. Wilson, 
who is managing director of the world’s greatest rope and twine 
manufactory (at Belfast), avowed that just then he was seeking 
some substitute for foreign hemp. The occasion finds the mate- 
rial as it does the man. Sir Henry Wickham a few days later 
supplied the manufacturer with some specimens of the new 
fiber. 

“Its virtues at once keenly imprest the Belfast ropemaker, 
and the more he experimented the more did he appreciate them. 
Practical tests proved that here was a fiber so strong that it 
exceeded even the best hemp and flax by 50 per cent. Further, 
it resisted sea-water ravages—a very valuable property for fishing- 
nets, marine cordage, and-even sails. Put to the spinning-frame 
its yarns were exeellent—so much so, that they could be woven 
into a firm cloth which bleached magnificently and took and 
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retained all dyes. Its enduring and wearing qualities were 


unsurpassed. 

“It was impossible to think of depending on South America 
for its development, since, apart from the crude, wasteful 
methods by which natives prepared arghan (it was only intended 
by them for their own especial use) the difficulties of transport 
were immense. So, with true imperialistic ideals, it was deter- 
mined that henceforth arghan should be entirely British in 
development. The Federated Malay States Government was 
approached and its experts, Messrs. Bevan and Cross, testified 
that in their experience they had hitherto met no such valuable 
fiber. Immediately, therefore, the F. M. 8S. authorities granted 
30,000 acres, without exacting any premium rent, as arghan’s 
future habitat. 

“During the winter of 1918, an expedition was dispatched to 
the original South American source of the plant, and many 
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mislead him, as all of them were examined with their hair undone 
and freely hanging down. Altho Dr. Hrdlicka explains the 
predisposition to baldness among males to inheritance, he adds 
words of wo to the flapper by explaining that the reason women 
have longer-clinging hair is that ‘possibly the weight of the fe- 
male hair acts as a tonic.’”’ 





MOVING A TOWN BY TRUCK 


HE DEVELOPMENTS of the past ten years in the 
automobile industry are startling. Tasks that would 
have been called impossible and wild dreams have been 
successfully accomplished by the truck and trailer. A Michigan 
motor truck company has just built a trailer of unusual design 


that has been used in a strange job—moving 





practically the entire village of Jennings to Cadillac, 








a distance of eleven miles. Jennings was founded 
about a quarter of a century ago by the Mitchell 
Brothers Lumber Co. It was a ‘“‘company town”’; 
about every able-bodied man in the village was 


employed in one of the three mills. We quote from 


a recent press bulletin: 


“When the village was founded the unbroken 
hardwood forests surrounded the village for miles 
in every direction. A beautiful little lake nestled 
among the hills, the waters of which were alive with 
gamey bass, pike perch of unusual size and many 
other varieties of fish. Life in the little village was 
very nearly ideal. The company paid good wages 
and the needs of the inhabitants were simple. 

“But as the years rolled around, the standing 
timber around the village gradually disappeared 
before the onslaught of the men with axes and 
saws, until a few months ago the last of the big 
trees fell, and then it was only a question of time 
when the fires in the boilers would be drawn and 
silence fall over the mills. 





A MICHIGAN VILLAGE ON THE MOVE. 


distant. 





Showing a Jennings house on the way to Cadillac, eleven miles, or four hours 
More than seventy-five such houses are being moved by truck and trailer. 


‘Then was born the idea of moving the mills, the 
families and the residences to Cadillac. Many plans 
were considered and rejected as impractical before 
the motor truck and trailer was considered. Finally 








thousands of arghan plants and suckers were transported to 
the nursery across the Indian Ocean. Moreover, so great was 
the encouragement given to the new textile plant that the 
Indian and Ceylonese Governments also granted immense tracts 
for its cultivation. Hence, it may be deduced that in the near 
future arghan is destined to be a commodity of great importance. 

“Its textile preparation is not by any means so complicated as 
flax, for its sedge-like leaves, derived from a plant of the maguey 
or pineapple type, split readily into straight, long fibers of 
lengths up to 5 and 6 feet. They are so delicately pearly as to 
resemble silk, and while practical tests have so far proved their 
great value for making cloths it is probable that with some modi- 
fications of the spinning machinery they may be spun so fine as 
to compete even with linen flax itself. As a matter of fact, while 
arghan is now displacing cotton in coarse cotton sheetings, textile 
experts prophesy that it will rival both flax and cotton if its 
production be somewhat less than their cost.” 





IS BALDNESS A SIGN OF PROGRESS ?—Shedding the hair of 
the head is part of the present evolution of civilized humanity, 
aecording to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
who has made an extensive anthropological study of Americans 
whose anéestors have lived at least three generations on this 
continent. Says Science Service’s Science News Bulletin (Wash- 
ington, D. C.): 

“It would be wrong to blame the reduced vitality shown by 
the hair on any particular habits of civilized man or on disease 
conditions. These may play a part, he says, but the real cause 
is hereditary. The hair tends toward an earlier senility and 
loss beeause it has become of less use to man living under modern 
conditions than it was in the past. Nature does not tolerate for 
long what has become useless or weakened. It is the men who 
are getting bald, he finds. Women lose hair, too, he says, but 
not nearly so rapidly as the males. He is sure the women do not 


W. A. Kysor, the president of the motor truck 
company, submitted a report to the lumber company which 
was accepted, and the gigantic trailer illustrated in connection 
with this article was built. It was of such a large size that it 
had to be built out of doors. 

“The next thing to be considered was the road over which 
the 30- to 45-ton load would have to pass. About eight miles of 
the distance. is over the Michigan Truck Line M55, the rest of 
the way over a fairly good dirt road. Considerable work had to 
be done on this highway, the road-bed widened at a number of 
points and in all eases of this kind heavy planks or timbers were 
laid smoothly to make a level roadway. A bridge across the 
Clam River was widened and reenforeed. In the village, entire 
streets were paved with heavy green planks to sustain the 
weight of the load. ‘ 

‘The houses to be moved vary in size from 24 by 30 feet to 
24 by 40 feet. Many have hardwood floors, all are a story and 
a half high, well-built, comfortable and convenient. The 
weight varies from 15 to 35 tons. The windows are left in all 
of them. So perfectly does the trailer function that there is not 
the slightest jar in any part of the journey, and not a window has 
been even cracked, except in passing through the city of Cadillac, 
when the limbs of shade-trees along the street broke one or two 
when the first house was brought in. 

“The eleven-mile trip is made in about four hours, which in- 
cludes all necessary stops to wait for traffic to pass before enter- 
ing upon a stretch of road too narrow to allow passing, tho 
the actual running speed is from five to eight miles per hour. 
Loading and unloading and passing through the city requires 
a longer time than that, as’ it is often necessary to remove the 
electric light and telephone wires to allow the house to pass 
under. 

“The rate of moving was at first about two houses every 
three days, or four per week, but as the crew doing the work 
grew more accustomed to it the rate approached a house per day. 
There are from 75 to 100 of these residences to be moved, so 
the work will require all of the rest of the year to complete, altho 
there is a possibility that an early and heavy fall of snow may 
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retard the work and make it necessary to complete the project 
in the spring of 1923. : 

“The flooring and chemical plant will also be brought to 
Cadillae, which will result in an increase in population there and 
make additional homes necessary, there being at the present 
time a shortage of houses 


é 
~ 


“A curious illustration of the German desire, not unnatural 
in itself, to regain the tropical colonies lost by the folly of the 
rulers of the German Empire, is afforded by a discussion which 
took place at a meeting of the German Association of Tropical 
Medicine at Hamburg. The Times correspondent in Hamburg 





in the city. Cadillae gains 
two important industries, 
from 75 to 100 new houses, 
and from 500 to 1,000added 
population, at the same 
time. 

“The trailer is construct- 
ed with a framework of 
heavy structural steel beams. 


form, raised 18 inches above 
the frame and rigidly con- 
nected to it, transfers the 
load at the forward end to 
a rocking fifth wheel mount- 
ed on the truck. This 
construction eliminates all 
twisting stresses. 

















‘The trailer frame is sup- 
ported at the rear by four 
steel truck wheels abreast, 





THE TRUCK AND TRAILER THAT ARE MOVING THE TOWN 








equipped with solid rubber 

tires. These wheels are in such a position that approximately 
75 per cent. of the weight is carried on them, making a very 
heavy load possible.” 





TO BUY BACK AN EMPIRE WITH A DRUG 


ERMANY, WHICH HAS LOST all her tropical colo- 
nies, has synthesized a new chemical drug of capital 
importance in tropical medicine; whereas Britain, with 

the largest tropical empire in the world, cares nothing for research 
of this kind. This we have on the authority of The British 
Medical Journal (London) which believes that the position is 
not one of which Britons should be particularly proud. The 
new drug, which is named ‘‘ Bayer 205,” is fatal to the trypano- 
some—the microscopic parasite that is responsible for the much- 
talked-of ‘“‘sleeping sickness” or ‘African lethargy.”” At a 
recent meeting of German medical men, the Government was 
called upon to safeguard this discovery, and not to grant the 
use of it to other nations except on condition that Germany’s 
lost colonies should be restored to her. We read in the London 
paper named above: 























A HOUSE TAKING THE ELEVEN-MILE TRIP BY TRUCK. 


It is the residence of the Jennings village marshal, and is a building 
25x40 feet, weighing about 35 tons. 











reports that one of the speakers said that ‘Bayer 205 is the key 
to tropical Africa, and consequently the key to all the colonies. 
The German Government must, therefore, be required to safe- 
guard this discovery for Germany. Its value is such that any 
privilege of a share in it granted to other nations must be made 
conditional upon the restoration to Germany of her colonial 
empire.’ Some account of the drug manufactured by the 
Bayerische Farbwerke and provisionally named ‘205’ was 
given in our issue of May 20, when we quoted Dr. H. H. Dale’s 
opinion that it was a rémarkable curative agent in trypanosome 
infections. 

“In 1904 Ehrlich and Shiga discovered the trypanocidal 
action of trypan red. In 1906 Mesnil and Nicolle found that 
the most active trypanocidal agent was a dye prepared by the 
Bayer firm. Little notice was taken of this work, and the dis- 
covery of salvarsan diverted attention from the trypanocida! 
dyes to the organic arsenic compounds. The Bayer firm, how- 
ever, tontinued to investigate the trypanocidal dyes and dis- 
covered that compounds of this type which were not dyes might 
still be active trypanocidal agents. 

**A number of substances of this type have been found to be 
very active trypanocides, and probably Bayer 205 is a derivative. 
Baye? 205 is a white powder, freely soluble in water, forming a 
colorless solution, which can be sterilized. Animal experiments 
have shown that a single dose of it will produce immunity to 
trypanosomes for several weeks or even months. Mayer and 
Zeiss, for instance, found it cured infection with five different 
kinds of trypanosomes, that the ratio between the minimal 
lethal and minimal curative doses was as high as 167 to 1, and 
that a single dose rendered a mouse immune to trypanosomes for 
three months. Recurrences were found to be extremely rare 
when infected mice were given a single curative dose of the 
drug. 

“The various workers have reported curative effects on 
trypanosomal infections in mice, rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
dogs and horses. A brilliant suecess has been reported in a case 
of sleeping sickness. The case was of a year’s standing, and had 


’ been treated unsuccessfully with arsenic, antimony and emetine. 


Four doses of-‘205’ were given. A few hours after the first dose 
the fever disappeared, and a complete cure appears to have 
been produced, for four months later there were no signs of 
recurrence of the disease. 

“The drug therefore appears to be of the first importance, 
and the fact that a single dose confers prolonged immunity 
suggests that it will be of the greatest value as a prophylactic. 
A commission of German doctors is now in Rhodesia testing the 
drug, and our knowledge as to its action in man will soon be 
much more extensive. The discovery of ‘205’ promises to mark 
a great advance in tropical medicine, but it is a remarkable fact 
that England should be dependent on Germany for this advance 
in tropical medicine, for at present Germany has not a single 
colony, while England has the largest tropical empire in the 
world. It is not a position of which we have any reason to be 
proud, but its cause is simple. Germany appreciates the value 
of pharmacological research, and we do not.” 
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SIR OLIVER DEFENDS THE ETHER 


EADERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT will recall an ex- 
eerpt from Popular Radio (New York) presenting Dr. 
Steinmetz’s thesis that the ether does not exist. It was 

of course not to be expected that this attempted relegation of the 
ether to the limbo of nothingness would go unanswered. And 
now to the rescue comes no less an author- 


IS THE RADIO AMATEUR DOOMED? 


QUESTION OF GENUINE IMPORTANCE, pro- 
A pounded and tentatively answered by Armstrong Perry 
in Radio News (New York), calls attention to a situation 

to which the much overworked word “‘unique”” may perhaps 
properly be applied. The situation results from the fact’ that 
the ether in which the radio wave operates 





ity than Sir Oliver Lodge, whose researches 
as a physicist gained him fame long before 
he began the pronouncements that have 
“given him recent publicity. Writing also in 
Popular Radio (New York), Sir Oliver ex- 
amines the thesis that the theory of rela- 
tivity has no need of an ether hypothesis, 
and his conclusions on the subject are very 
definite and emphatic, as will appear from 
what follows: 


“Those who have gone most deeply into 
the Theory of Relativity sooner or later 
perceive that there must be something sub- 
stantial filling otherwise empty space; in 
other words, that the ether is really and truly 
indispensable, however much for practical 
purposes it may be ignored. For tho we 
ean proceed a long way without mentioning 
or thinking of it, sooner or later it is bound 
to make its existence felt, not physically, 
but mentally, because of certain physical 
effects or consequences which are inexplic- 
able without it, and because its existence is 
necessary to clear and adequate conceptions. 
To put it in the most ordinary and elemen- 
tary form, one can not really think of waves 
without some substantial medium for their 
conveyance. 

“Let it be known, then, that the great 
apostles of relativity have never denied the 
existence of ether. They have dispensed 
with mentioning it as far as they can. It 
does not seem essential to their theory as far 
as that has been worked out. It does not 
seem amenable to direct experiment; and 
they ean write down their equations with- 
out attending to it. But to deny the exis- 
tenee of the ether, or of electricity, or of 
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IT IS STUPID, 


Says Sir Oliver Lodge, to deny the 
existence of ether as a medium for 
the conveyance of waves. 


is one and indivisible. Tho it is the most 
abundant thing in the universe, there is not 
enough of it to go around. And the novice, 
who wishes merely to listen to broadcast 
programs and news reports, has become so 
abundant and so insatiate that he threatens 
to crowd the experimental amateur out of 
the field that only a few months ago he 
occupied quite unchallenged. 

The editor of Radio News finds the matter 
so important that he is offering cash prizes 
for the best suggestion as to the solution. 
Probably something worth while will come 
of this. Meantime, here is Mr. Perry's 
statement of the problem itself, which should 
interest all of us: 


“Until about a year ago practically one 
hundred per cent. of the American radio 
users, aside from persons in Government or 
commercial radio services, were ‘radio ama- 
teurs.’” A radio amateur at that time was, 
actually or potentially, a member of the 
body in which the ideals of his kind took form 
and authority, and which, according to its 
own statement, is: ‘A national non-commer- 
eial organization of radio amateurs, bonded 
for the more effective relaying of friendly 
messages between their stations, for legis- 
lative protection, for orderly operating, and 
for the practical improvement of short-wave 
radio communication.’ 

‘To-day, the percentage of ‘radio ama- 
teurs’ as compared with other radio users 
has nearly or quite lost its two ciphers, divid- 
ing it by 100. The amateur, once alone in 
his fascinating field, finds himself jostled 
and trampled upen by a horde of common 
folks who want to hear a concert or some- 








magnetism, or life or mind, merely because 
we find it possible for many purposes to 
ignore them, is to stultify-ourselves. And to accuse any of the 
great relativists of denying the existence of an ether is to attribute 
to a man of genius a stupidity which he is very far from possessing. 

“T advise those who are every day using the ether, for elec- 
trical and magnetic and optical purposes, not to confuse them- 
selves with the gratuitous and rather stupid hypothesis that 
matter is all that exists because matter is all they perceive; but 
to allow their minds freer play, and to realize that many other 
things exist too, for which we have no sense organ. 

“*So, if they eare for my advice, I will reeommend them to use 
a nomenclature in accordance with common sense; to give a 
name to the substance or medium in which all their phenomena 
are occurring; to realize that wherever there is an electric field 
or a gravitational field or a beam of light, there must be some- 
thing going on in this medium—something which physicists can 
hope to analyze and examine and reduce to law and order. 

“That which we know definitely about ether is the rate at 
which it can transmit waves, and we know also a great many 
things which follow therefrom. We know further that it has 
properties akin to elasticity and inertia, which are experienced 
respectively in electricity and magnetism. Again we know that 
the combination of these two properties gives rise to that special 
kind of disturbance which stimulates the eye, and is responsible 
for all that is experimented on in wireless telegraphy.”’ 


thing—that’s all. Hes in about the same 
predicament as an aristocratic old family when a real estate 
operator surrounds the ancestral estate with a development 
full of $4,000-houses. He is just as heroically trying to main 
tain the old traditions and live the old life, and with about the 
same chance for success. 

**In some respects it is-a pitiable situation. The radio amateur 
has been responsible, directly and indirectly, for developing 
radio to a point where all of us may enjoy it. Usually he has 
been a jump or two ahead of Government and commercial 
systems because he has had more freedom. Long before the man 
on the street suspected that there was even a danger of his losing 
his fundamental right in the air to the. far-seeing corpora- 
tions that are always ready to assume control of natural re- 
sources, the radio amateur was watching Congress like a 
hop-seotcher watches her deadly rival, and if it stept over 
the line in proposed legislation there was war until it stept back 
again. 

“The percentage of the public that will ever catch the ama- 
teur’s enthusiasm for things technical is as small as the percentage 
of doctors, lawyers and school-teachers in the average town. 
The big fellows in the business know this and the amateur is 
bound to lose importance in their estimation as his purchases 
grow smaller and smaller in proportion to those of folks who 
want to use, not study, radio. It still seems to be necessary for 
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persons living far from a broadeasting station to own and operate 
expensive and complicated sets if they are to enjoy radio at all, 
but the spread of broadcasters puts radio nearer and nearer to 
the masses. Already the bulk of our population can have an 
entertainment any evening with crystal detector or single-tube 
sets. 'The amateurs can break up the show if they will, but unless 
they all read the signs of the times as their far-sighted leaders 
have and keep out of the publie’s way, their finish is in sight. 
‘‘There is a more cheerful aspect to the matter, if the amateurs 
ean see it. There is a great, unoccupied field in radio which they 
could occupy and in doing so make themselves so obviously 
necessary to their communities that they would receive support 
and assistance instead of increasing repression. The public is 
not yet awake to radio as a utility. If radio amateurs should 
be the first to give the public an organized radio service, re- 
ceiving and publishing 
all information that their 


POWER FROM THE LAMP-SOCKET 


HE PERENNIAL DRAWBACK of the triode receiving 

set is the necessity for a double system of batteries. 

‘“‘Why can’t I use electric-light current instead?” is 
almost the first thing the novice asks. And now the answer is: 
“Under certain .onditions, you can.” An article in Radio 
Broadcast (New York) tells what these conditions are, and how 
the battery-free apparatus has been developed: 


‘‘Some months ago there appeared a notice that the physicists 
of the Bureau of Standards were ready to hand over to the radio 
publie a wonderful boon in the shape of a triode amplifier which 
required no batteries of any kind for its operation. To many of 
us whose enjoyment of a 
concert has been spoiled 





by the sudden giving out 





respective communities 
should have, it would be 
as easy for them to get 
quiet air for tests and 
relays on occasion as it 
is for the school teacher 
to geta vacation, for they 
would have the public 
with them. 

“Tf the technical ama- 
teur sticks to the silence 
of his radio den, hating 
the home folks whose 
normal activities inter- 
fere with his sport, his 
troubles are going to 
multiply. But if he will 
spare the time to come 
out and mingle with the 
common herd, organize 
us and lead us until we 
have a unified system of 
government and com- 
mercial broadeasts and 
a receiving end in every 








of the filament storage 
battery, or who have 
been bothered by noisy, 
loose connections or bad 
cells in the plate battery, 
this announcement was 
indeed welcome. The 
interest of the public in 
the new device was so 
great that the Bureau had 
to get out a form reply to 
thenumerous inquiries as 
to how soon the descrip- 
tion of this batteryless 
amplifier would be ready. 

“In the July number 
of the journal of the A. I. 
E. E. [Amerian Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engi- 
neers] there is an inter- 
esting description of this 
amplifier by Physicist 
Lowell, of the Bureau, 
who has done the major 








neighborhood so that we 
will get the really im- 
portantinformation from 
Washington, Chicago, 
New Orleans and San 





HOOKED UP TO A LAMP-SOCKET, THEY ELIMINATE BATTERIES. 
This equipment, developed by the Bureau of Standards, eliminates batteries for 
reception. Six tubes are employed besides a crystal detector. The bureau is 
working on a device which will make use of a vacuum tube in place of the crystal. 


part of the development 
work in the perfection of 
the new apparatus. The 
article shows the growth 
of the idea from a simple 








Francisco daily, before, 
after or between the radio 
shows, he is going to be a guest of honor at many a banquet and 
a citizen whom everybody knows and likes. And he is going to 
have the consciousness of leading the greatest movement of the 
most important period in the history of the world.” 


It will be of interest to supplement this nonpartizan state- 
ment of the case with a soberly worded but emphatic presenta- 
tion of the amateurs’ view-point that appears editorially in the 
official organ Q@ S T (New Haven). The suggestive title of the 
editorial is “‘Girding Up Our Loins.” We quote: 


‘“We hope we’re not going to have to scrap to retain a place 
in the ether for amateur operation. The outlook for peace gets 
gloomy every once in a while, but we still hope that things will 
run smoothly this winter. 

“This is the third time we’ve had a heart-to-heart on this 
subject. We amateurs must not let ourselves be crowded out of 
existence by a horde of listeners-in. Our important work must 
not cease completely because there are broadcasts. There’s not 
the slightest doubt that we must share the air, but ‘sharing’ 
means part for each of us. We're expected to transmit. Our 
Government licenses us for that purpose and feels that it is 
worth while because it means progress to the art and an army 
of skilled operators in time of national emergency. 

“Certainly novices complain against amateur transmission. 
They don’t know any better. They think the air ought to be 
quiet for them all night long. They don’t know that QRM is 
the rule rather than the exception in radio. 

“But must we therefore quit? We'll answer: We must share 
but we must not quit. Again we counsel a local understanding— 
an agreement between all classes of radio enthusiasts in each 
community—with a specified division time such as 10 P. M.., 
before which the air shall be quiet for listening and after which 
U.S. Licensed Amateur Transmitting Stations shall G.A.” 


three-tube arrangement 
to the final product, 
which has the Bureau’s seal of approval, an amplifier and 
rectifier outfit using altogether seven tubes and a crystal recti- 
fier.--Three tubes are used to make a radio-frequency amplifier 
feeding into a crystal detector circuit, which changes the 
modulated high-frequency current into an audio-frequency 
current; from this erystal cireuit the current passes through 
two stages of low-frequency ainplification into a loud speaker. 

“The filaments of all tubes are supplied with power from the 
secondary of a specially wound transformer, the primary of 
which draws its power from the ordinary sixty-cycle alternating 
current supply available in the average home. One rectifier 
tube, in combination with choke coils and condensers suitably 
connected, supplies plate current for all the tubes and the other 
rectifier tube supplies the current used to excite the magnetic 
field of the loud speaker used. The latter tube is of the gas-filled 
variety, the Tungar tube used in small storage battery charging 
outfits. 

‘‘The transformer and rectifier tubes are conveniently mounted 
in one box and the five-tube amplifier unit is compactly arranged 
in another; in order to make the amplifier operate it is necessary 
only to connect the flexible cord in the ordinary lamp-socket. 
The amount of power drawn from the house circuit is about the 
same that is used by an ordinary fifty-watt lamp. 

“It seems incongruous to incorporate a crystal rectifier in a 
modern receiving set; we have thought that crystals were due to 
go into the discard, but this apparatus apparently gives them a 
new lease on life. 

“Developments are being carried out in the tube labora- 
tories, however, which will soon give us a tube of peculiar 
construction such that it may fill the place occupied by the 
erystal in this latest amplifier circuit. 

‘*With this new tube available, the bureau will undoubtedly 
substitute it for the crystal rectifier and this amplifier of Lowell's 
will then be the most convenient outfit we have seen.” 
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STEMMING THE TIDE OF BOGUS ART 


ROM SALOON TO SALON went many a bogus work of 
art when Prohibition came. ‘‘Finding their way by the 
gross to the junkshop” and “‘rediscovered” there, they 

now adorn the drawing-rooms of the rich but unwary. Moreover, 
there are ‘‘war secrifices” abroad. As Mr. Chittendon Turner 
remarks in Arts and Decoration, ‘‘a vast amount of spurious art 


, 


it meets new emergencies by following new lines. As Mr. Turner 
tells us, 

“The bulk of impostures in paintings reaching the United 
States at present are those attributed to the lesser celebrities of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, altho many are 
copies from painters now living. These have naturally been 
easier to dispose of. A few years ago a prominent American 








lilustrations by courtesy of Arts and Decoration. 


HALS'S “FOOL WITH MANDOLIN.” 


THE NOTORIOUS COPY (LEFT) AND ITS ORIGINAL (RIGHT). 


° 
The copy was “purchased at a huge price by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, under the assumption that it was the original canvas. After a 
heated controversy it was finally established that the genuine painting was in the possession of Baron Rothschild of Paris.”’ 














has reached America since the prosperity peak of 1920 and this 
year’s consignment has been of record tonnage. But when 
“fear is exprest that the port of New York is being perma- 
nently charted in the art world as a sort of heavenly home for 
the viearious da Vinci and the footloose Chippendale,” Mr. 


Turner points out that 


**Continued frantic efforts to dispose of ‘war sacrifices’ have 
met only imperturbability, while an over-solicited Fifth Avenue 
stands amused and bored. Literally thousands of imitation 
objets d’art have failed to discover a nesting place on this side 
and are to-day occupying cold quarters between Ellis Island and 
the Bronx pawnshops. 

**Whereas a year ago a dealer might have been cajoled into 
riding to New Jersey or Brooklyn to view ‘relics’ from the 
deserted chateaux of Europe, to-day the merest mention of a 
‘discovery’ provokes wrath. Everything worth while was 
bought up immediately after the war by Europeans, he may ex- 
plain. On the other hand, he derides the stories of factory-like 
studios in Paris and Marseilles where Botticellis and Raphaels 
are turned out by hundreds at fabulous prices to the gullible 
rich. ‘American collectors have become too wise to buy freshly 
painted old masters.’”’ 


Still, the traffic in fraudulent works of art refuses to die, and 


artist, now living, testified that nine out of ten of the pictures 
shown to him as his own were copies.” 


Then, too, Mr. Turner observes that “‘the imported imitations 
now clogging the customs are like Lazaruses at the gate where 
titled counterfeits are enthroned in state.’ Says he, 

*“‘New York pays homage to many of these. In fact, in the 
realm of portraiture we find almost the sole instances of counter- 
feits which have been publicly accepted. These barefaced 
usurpers receive the silent tribute of millions of our population, 
who are unaware that there are no truly authentic likenesses of 
Shakespeare, Columbus and others of fame. Prominently seen 
in our finest buildings are false pictures of Robert Fulton, Pat- 
rick Henry, George Washington, Mary Ball, Roger Williams, 
Henry Fielding, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Clay, William of Orange, 
Commodore Hopkins, John Hancock, Thomas Jefferson «and 
many signers of the Declaration of Independence. The Ameri- 
ean Historical Association’s researches recently revealed the 
presence of four ‘fake’ portraits in the very room where the ‘im- 
mortal document’ was adopted: those of Harrison, Hart, Taylor 
and Whipple. 

*“No persistent and mischievous effort to duplicate famous 
Americans in this fashion has been attributed to any individual 
or locality, the counterfeits extant being mainly the result of 
some incidental usage or intended originally as a local or tempo- 


rary effigy.” 
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However, 








“The art expert is now 
armed with chemicals by 
which pigments may be 
analyzed, and, if any are 
discovered which were un- 
known at the time of the 
assumed original painting, 
forgery is pronounced. The 
extent to which certain 
colors are affected by age 
has not yet been determined. 

“The extensive counter- 
feiting of the Renaissance 
and the earlier Greek imi- 
tations of Roman sculpture, 
which reeall the notorious 
resurrection of Michelan- 
gelo’s buried ‘antiquities,’ 
have produced no greater 
complexity than modern 











masters, who, in order to 
test their skill, have copied 
large numbers of ancient 
works. To this interesting 








“SMOKER AND HIS GIRL"—ORIGINAL (LEFT) AND COPY (RIGHT). 


Until of late, imposture has been astonishingly easy."’ 
one by Franz Hals, the other by a reckless but successful swindler. 


Note the many differences between these two pictures, 








souree, perchance, is trace- 
able the ‘Rokeby Venus,’ 
outraged by a London suffragette and subsequently placed under 
suspicion. The worshipful sons, relatives and pupils, who have 
further contributed to the hardships of speculators by carrying 
on the good work willy-nilly and signing the name of the deceased 
celebrity with a sort of reincarnated zeal, continue to be chief 
offenders and a prevailing source of supply for the amateur 
jobber. 

“As for the rare, genuine antiques of all descriptions, the 
imperishable archetypes of the ancients, we are stalked by 
the query: How long before Europe will be buying these same 
objects in America?” 


Until of late, imposture has been astonishingly easy. Ac- 
companying Mr. Turner’s article, we find illustrations showing 
the copy and the original placed side by side, and are told: 


“The notorious copy of a famous painting by Franz Hals, 
known as ‘The Fool with a Mandolin,’ was purchased at a huge 
price by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, under the assumption 
that it was the original canvas. The points of variance with the 
original are perfectly obvious; the dull sleeve-stripes and a 
difference in the character of the face and hands in the latter are 
at once apparent. After a heated’ controversy it was finally 
established that the genuine painting was in the possession of 
Baron Gustave de Rothschild of Paris.” 


Another audacious instance of fraud was the sale of a copy of 


Franz Hals’s *‘The Smoker and His Girl,” familiarized by fre- 
quent reproduction. The original is in the Kénigsberg Municipal 
Museum. In the octagonal replica, so Arts and Decorations ob- 
serves, ‘“‘the smoker holds his pipe differently and the other 
heads are less skilfully painted. The woman at the right is larger 
and clasps a jug. Shown in London, then in the collection of 
R. G. Wilberforce, it became identified with Henry G. Mar- 
quand’s collection, thence finding its way into the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.”” Again, 

““A copy of ‘A Musie Party,’ by Casper Netscher, was long 
belfeved to be the original canvas. It was discovered, after an 
examination of the cracks in the surface, the brushwork of the 
artist and other characteristics, that this painting at Karlsruhe 
was antedated by the one on exhibition at Munich now estab- 
lished as the original. A close-eomparison reveals a number of 
differences. Notably these variations may be observed in the 
costumes, the wall decorations and the general sharpness of 
detail.” 





THE BUSINESS WORM TURNS—“ You're another!’’—in ef- 
fect at least—is The Eastern Underwriter’s retort to Sinclair 
Lewis, who satirizes the American business man in “ Babbitt” 
and makes him out a bore. Says the trade paper: 


**American business life 











ANOTHER DECEPTION: THE COPY (RIGHT) PASSED AS THE ORIGINAL (LEFT). 


Netscher’s painting, ‘“‘A Music Party ’’—Even an untrained eye notes differences between the original and its 
replica, but it took modern scientific methods to tell which was which. 


is on a very high standard 
compared with that of many 
eountries. It is true that 
American business men talk 
too much about business 
and, as arule, do not always 
appreciate culture at its 
true worth, but no one talks 
shop any more consistent- 
ly than do the ‘highbrows’ 
of America. When Sinclair 
Lewis himself and his fellows 
get together they talk books 
and bookish personalities 
almost exclusively. Musi- 
cians do not want to discuss 
anything but music, while 
diplomats are constantly 
engaged in hearing about 
international polities. All 
of these subjects areinterest- 
ing for a while, but there is 
no greater bore in the world 
than the professional ‘high- 
brow’ and his companions 
after one has heard them 
‘highbrowing’ for a while.” 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ON THE COLLEGE 
PROBLEM 


ss 4.N ARISTOCRACY OF BRAINS” is the ideal pro- 

posed by President Hopkins of Dartmouth for the 

American college. To secure the “‘aristocracy of 
brains,” he would limit the number of students. Meanwhile, 
Chancellor Brown of New York University contends that all 
young people capable of acquiring a college education should 
have it if they wish it. What are other prominent educators 
thinking? To find out, the St. Louis Star has sent them reprints 
of its own editorial on the subject and invited them to discuss 
it. A number of collegs presidents have done so, and we read 
that nearly all of them agree that “‘higher education should be 
reorganized.”” As The Star informs us: 


“Their recommendations fall into groupings: 

**1. Recognize a size unit for colleges based on economy. 
Five hundred students is suggested as the ideal. 

**2. Establish small municipal colleges and junior colleges. 
Put two years of college work into the high school. 

**3. Filter out the unfit students, especially those who waste 
their time in school. Restrict intercollegiate athletics, or the 
emphasis on it. 

**4. Raise the scholastic standards of the colleges and uni- 
versities, so as to cut down the number of students. 

“*5. Educate the people to pay the bills of higher education, 
in return for the benefits it confers upon society.” 


In the editorial that attracted these responses, The Star 
observes, 


‘**A college education can be judged only by the results it pro- 
luces in an individual. Those results can not be foretold. The 
doors of the college must be open, then, with a ‘welcome’ sign 
on them. 

“But higher education has developed into a most costly and 
2omplex process. In 1918 we spent an average of $32 on each 
of the 26,000,000 public school pupils of the country. In ' 
same year we spent an average of $610 on each of the 224, 
zollege and university students, exclusive of the expenses of 
the students themselves. 

“The present agitation for limiting college enrolment is due 
to the fact that college revenues have not kept pace with the 
increase of students. The colleges and universities do not 
have the $610 to spend on each student, and they do not know 
where they can get it. 

“*Expand the colleges indefinitely, and the country will not 
be able to stand the financial strain. At the present rate of 
inerease and the present level of cost, colleges will cost more 
than the entire publie school system of the country in another 
twenty years. Financial pressure will put the brakes on higher 
education within a decade. .. . 

‘“‘Here is the trouble: A college education has ceased to be 
a simple means of broadening the outlook, deepening the mind 
and training the student in the methods by which he may use 
his mental capacity. It has become a technical process, by 
which the student becomes thoroughly (or at least extensively) 
versed in knowledge which may or may not be of special benefit 
in after years. Universities grow by the addition of students 
and the multiplication of courses. The larger the school, the 
more it costs PER PUPIL, if it maintains the standards made 
possible by largeness. 

**Comparatively few of the young men and women who long 
for a college education require the costly training they are given. 
There is no valid reason.for spending $610 a year on them. 

“The solution of the problem is to retain the great univer- 
sities and colleges, expand them, but make them training-grounds 
for specialists. Then take higher education home to the people. 
Most gollege students should not ‘go to college.’ The college 
should come to them. A cabinet of books and an inspired leader- 
ship will make a college in any city or town in America. The 
backbone of the college is the library. A college can be estab- 
lished with a library and three faculty members—a leader and 
lecturer en philosophy and literature, one in the field of economics 
and history, and a lecturer and field worker in the natural 
seiences. Let these men do their work as it can be done, give 
them the books they need, and they can give the young men 
and women of any community an education which need not be 
traded for anything obtainable in the largest university of 
America. 
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‘‘From such an organization a natural ‘aristocracy of brains’ 
will develop, conditioned upon nothing but the ability of the 
individual. No youth who can spare the time for study need be 
debarred on account of poverty. There will be no family hard- 
ship, suffered in the struggle to send a boy or girl away from 
home for four years. The boy onthe farm will be reached. The 
expense to the public can be absorbed without a thought. 

“An institution of this kind, broadly democratic, cultural, 
universal, would bring out the latent intelligence of American 
youth, and above this institution would be the university with 
its laboratories and its professional equipment, ready to carry 
on the technical training of those who aspire to a higher leader- 
ship. Such an educational plan would solve the financial prob- 
lem of the college and it would help build America.” 


Coming now to the replies from college presidents, we read 
that— 


‘*Harry Pratt Judson, president of the University of Chicago, 
couples the establishment of junior colleges with a restriction 
upon the universities: 

“*The editorial is very interesting. The suggestion ac to 
lecturers and libraries is, of course, worthy of consideration. 
I can not believe that such lecturers in libraries can take the 
place of a college faculty with proper organization. It might 
supplement it to a considerable degree. The fact is, in my 
opinion, the stronger high schools may very suitably develop 
advanced work so as to become junior colleges. These in many 
communities would supply the added instruction which students 
need. Those who graduate from them, if they see fit, can best 
go to the larger universities and colleges which might then re- 
strict their work to that which is really university in character.’ 

“To President Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University the 
junior college has broad value: 

***Your editorial on “‘The College and the People” is inter- 
esting. In so far as it leads toward the establishment of junior 
colleges, I think that it is sound. These colleges, if set up freely, 
would serve as a trying-out place for those capable of real 
university education. 

***There is one defect in your idea of getting an institution 
that has only a library and books. No education can be con- 
sidered satisfactory that does not bring into it the experimental 
method. This means that there must be laboratories of physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

“*The principal thing is, as you point out, to relieve the uni- 
versities of the glut of students of college grade and to increase 
college opportunities for all of those capable of such work. The 
suggestion that has been made of setting a tuition fee that would 
cover all the expenses of the student may be one of the ways to 
meet this problem.’ 

**A spokesman for the jargest university in the country, Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, says: ‘I do not think that our existing colleges and uni- 
versities can be indefinitely expanded, but I think we should 
establish new ones. 

***Junior colleges, growing out of high school courses, have 
many friends among college presidents, who declare, generally, 
that higher education should be extended democratically to all 
people capable of absorbing it.’ 

**Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern University, in his contri- 
bution to The Star’s symposium, strikes a note which seems to be 
widely sympathized with by college presidents, when he declares 
that the question of educating a student should depend upon 
the use the student makes of his education. President Scott 
says: 

“**Unless the earning power of the nation is increased by the 
increase in the number of those having the benefit of higher 
education, we can not afford to permit the increase in attendance 
to goon. If the national income is increased by the larger num- 
bers who attend college, such a limit is not necessary. We need 
no limit on the right kind of education for the right kind of 
young men end women. We should eliminate so far as possible 
education of the wrong kind, and we should discontinue paying 
for the education of young men and women who will not return 
to the nation more than the cost of their education.’ 

‘President H. A. Garfield of Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, finds The Star’s suggestion similar to the early 
universities of continental Europe, where ‘bodies of students met 
to sit at the feet of lecturers engaged by them practically sub- 
ject to their orders.’ A similar tendency in America has recently 
been checked by the war and by the fact that ‘our schools do 
not sufficiently prepare students for the kind of work carried 
on a 
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THE RAGE FOR POETRY 


NCLE SAM BESTRIDING PEGASUS, were the old 

gentleman a shade less grotesque or the winged steed 

a bit less classieal, might serve as an excellent illustra- 
tion to accompany an article by Alice Hunt Bartlett in the 
London Poetry Review on the rage for poetry in America. ‘‘The 
leading American newspapers print one or more poems daily,” 
she observes, while ‘“‘many of the national magazines with cir- 
culations of one million and_over print a number of poems in 
each issue, public libraries register an increasing demand for 
poetical works, the booksellers report increasing sales of books 
of poems, poetical societies are offering prizes and have increas- 
ing memberships, and the constantly increasing interest in 
and influence of poetry 


and Erato combine their arts informally to assist the poetical 
renaissance. The increasing popularity of this innovation is 
making poets popular with musicians, who scan your verse 
with caleulating eye and suddenly delight you with the pleasant 
statement that your poem adapts itself for recital with some 
noted musical piece as a background! Even the most blatant 
vers libre becomes palatable with such a background, and Emer- 
son and Bryant become less dreary, while P-liss Carman becomes 
a bacchanal! This will help the orgy of free verse to go on 
unchecked. Just as free verse and free thought often make only 
a jumble of words without rime, reason or logic, so free verse 
with ‘free’ musie will give us a touch of Dante’s Inferno. But 
this innovation has not yet been exploited ad nauseam. It is 
hoped that our poetry societies, which have been extending 
their praiseworthy work since the signing of the Armistice, will 
take steps to prevent the perpetration of such a horror!” 


American booksellers, 





expresses itself in 
For 


’ 


many other ways.’ 
example, 


“‘In the halls of our 
American Congress po- 
etry is summoned more 
and more to aid our 
legislators in their ap- 
peals for or against pro- 
posed legislation. Vol- 
taire, whose poetry was 
one of the strong factors 
in shaping contemporary 
history, would have felt 
at home if he had been 
with me in Washington, 
in the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ galleries, re- 
cently, listening to the 
heated debates on the 
Army and Navy. appro- 
priations and organiza- 
tion and the soldiers’ 
bonus. Classics and dog- 
gerels, Kipling, Bulfinch, 
and the authors of 
‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,’ ani ‘Resurgam,’ 
as well as he lines of an 
unknown local poet and 
the slangy lines of a sol- 
dier bard, are apt to be 
quoted by Congressmen 
in a debate to emphasize 
their points. What more 
deadly argument could 
be used by Congressman 
M. C, Kelly, from Penn- 
sylvania, than Kipling’s 








WHERE VERSE REIGNS SUPREME. 


A sheaf of magazines that attest the renaissance of poetry in America. 


we are told, “‘report an 
increasing demand for 
volumes of poetry” 

not only the classies but 
contemporary verse as 
well. Says the writer, 


“At a popular Fifth 
Avenue book-shop re- 
cently, I asked: 

“*Do you sell much 
poetry?’ 

“The young clerk, a 
prettily drest, well-con- 
ditioned young woman 
of the blond type and 
delicate frame, so ‘prev- 
alentin the New England 
and Middle States, was 
my informant. ‘Much 
more than before the 
war,’ she said. ‘Five 
times as much; look at 
this long counter—all 
devoted to poetry.’ Her 
knowledge of the inside 
of these friendly looking 
poetic books was obvious 
from the choice she made 
of the ten or twelve books 
of poetry I purchased. 

“While some of our 
magazines dedicated en- 
tirely to poetry complain 
of lack of support, the 
booksellers state they 
have no reason to grum- 
ble. The demand for 
books of poetry is sub- 











lines, as follows: 

‘“““To my mind their yells against adjusted compensation for 
the soldiers is the bell back of the bull’s eye—it shows that the 
proposal hits the mark. It will help prevent that burning 
injustice to fighting men— 


***Oh, it’s “Tommy this” and ‘Tommy that,” and “‘ Throw him 
out, the brute”; 
But it’s “‘ Saviour of his country "’ when the guns begin to shoot. 


o*9 


After citing many other instances showing how Senators and 
Congressmen summon poetry to their aid, the writer remarks, 


“Among the popular anomalies reacting in favor of poetry 
in the United States is the-anomaly of the poetical play. We 
are all told that it was anathema. But one good day the enter- 
prising Belasco presented the verse drama Deburau, and New 
York flocked to see it. One could not get seats except by apply- 
ing a month in advance! The crowd listened breathlessly while 
Deburau recited twenty lines without pausing. The press 
praised the play and all seemed to be so harmoniously in favor 
of poetical plays that I actually expect that Belasco or some 
other enterprising producer will undertake to produce some 
Greek or Roman classic! 

“A new interesting development in salons is the reciting of 
poetry with music accompaniment. Here Caliope, Euterpe 


stantial. I have person- 
ally observed on drawing-room tables volumes of contemporary 
poetry—with leaves duly eut—where before the war the only 
poetry to be seen was in sets of classics, resting decoratively in 
bookcases, leaves still uneut! 

“The public libraries have registered an increasing demand for 
poetry during the past ten years. This is the essence of state- 
ments made by Mr. Anderson, the Librarian of our largest 
publie library, the Astor Library, which, being centrally located 
on Fifth Avenue between 40th Street and 42nd Street, is visited 
by people of all classes. Mr. Anderson and I discust the great 
increase of interest in poetry, and he informed me that, in the 
library sense and experience, it was not the outcome of the war, 
but the demand was definitely established before 1913 and has 
steadily increased.” 


But, it seems, 


“Possibly due to the fact that the cost of publishing books is 
much higher than it was before the war and the demand for a 
given volume of poetry is comparatively small, book publishers 
are not encouraging poetry. Having compared notes with a 
number of well-known poets, I feel I am voicing general con- 
sensus of opinion in saying that the tendency of American 
publishers is to look at poetry from the standpoint of whether 
the name of the poet is well enough known to sell the book.” 
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WOMAN LOSING GOD AT COLLEGE 


r “HE AVERAGE MAN is only a brother-in-law to the 
Church, as an ancient jest has it; but he is liable to lose 
even this distant relationship, we are told, since he can 

no longer rely on the prayers of the woman through whom he 
effected it. The reason given for this new peril of the times is 
that the praying woman is becoming more and more infrequent. 
The model wife and mother of yesterday is assuming and carry- 
ing the sins and frivolities of her husband, father and brother. 
Yet time was, writes Mary Briarly, author of “In His Own 
Image,” in Scribner’s Magazine, when the average man could 
sit down complacently in the midst of his sins assured that the 
prayers of a pious wife or mother “might be depended on to bail 
him out of purgatory if he went too far. Now he begins to fear 
that the lady’s utmost praying voltage may be needed to clear 
her.” Moreover, if we are to believe the newspapers, says the 
writer, ‘‘unless the tide of feminine turpitude can be stemmed, 
man may have to look out for himself and for the spiritual well- 
being of his offspring, but faces a none too remote possibility 
that his wife will require an occasional ‘remittance of grace’ 
from his personal account.” In accounting for this “curve 
downward” in her sex, the writer holds that it is due to the 
present system of education. Woman is learning the same things 
that are taught to her brother—-scientific theories destructive of 
the faith she imbibed at home. The girl once content with a 
finishing-school diploma tied with a neat ribbon now “‘not only 
aspires to degrees but insists upon taking some portion of her 
work seriously—in fact, uses her brain to relate vagrant aca- 
demic theories to life. And even as the man, she is becoming 
agnostic and atheistic. Partly because science has disproved 
some theological dogma, more because the whole trend of col- 
lege training is toward disbelief.” The modern university, we 
are told, ‘“‘knows but one god, the scientific spirit,”” and teaches 
that ‘evolution is a fact and God a possibility.” 

These conclusions were reached by the writer during a study 
of the psychological effects of certain tendencies in modern 
university training. Mary Briarly, we are told in a biographical 
note, is the pseudonym of an author living in Salt Lake City, 
the wife of a well-known judge. She first began studying the 
educational problem in the interests of her three children, the 
youngest of whom has completed her sophomore year in col- 
lege, and has helped to verify some of her mother’s data. Science, 
continues the writer, is striving to explain all spiritual cravings, 
love, reverence, friendship—all human tenderness—in terms of 
physical reaction, so that “‘every human longing, from the 
desire for immortality to the mother’s love for her child, has 
been classed as either self-preservation or sex. Judged by its 
effect on the undergraduate student, the modern college course 
is an almost continuous propaganda for materialism. Here 
and there some professor who still believes he has a soul tries 
to reconcile Darwinism with a Creator, or mechanistic psy- 
chology with immortality. But the usual academic dictum is 
that the relating of these theories to religion and character must 
be left to the individual.” And the consequence: 

“The majority of college graduates take the easy course of 
leaving such problems unsolved. They begin life strongly tinged 
with materialism, not knowing what they believe as to the 
existence of God or as to what moral teachings are really obliga- 
tory. And despite the popular depreciation of the modern home, 
statistics would reveal that a large percentage of these students 
entered college with a more or less definite religious creed of 
some kind, and with very definite moral ideals—whether they 
lived up to them or not. ... 
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‘“*Sinee the war we have been doing some thinking, and even 
tho we resent Elinor Glyn’s and Margot Asquith’s strictures on 
our society, we are not satisfied with it ourselves or we should 
not be asking for blue laws to regulate conduct. We are so 
dissatisfied that everybody is blaming everybody else. We 
inveigh bitterly against the churches and the homes. The 
women are not doing their duty—they are giving too much time 
to outside interests—they are degenerating! Women smoking! 
Women drinking! Women preferring adventure and amusement 
to caring for families! The flapper—the short skirt—the lack of 
corsets; how the press and public speakers harp on these things! 
And they do not seem to realize that they are using an obsolete 
vocabulary in their denunciations. What have moral ideals to 
do with a materialistic universe?” 

And can man justly complain at this result of present-day 
education? Youth, it is asserted, has been taught that adapta- 
tion to environment is man’s highest law, and woman is being 
instructed that ‘‘there is no god to protect her, that no right- 
eousness on her part can help her, she must control environment 
or be controlled according to Nature’s law.’’ And in a last 
analysis, says the writer, ‘this is merely the law of the jungle 
energized by human intelligence.”’ As she views it, then, it is a 
case of man’s materialistic concepts overriding woman’s religious 
and emotional instincts, leaving her to ‘follow her primitive 
impulses armored with the full panoply of science.” Adaptation 
to environment has become the keynote of living. Conscience 
has been taught to bea delusion, and obligation to God is being 
replaced by ‘‘a species of noblesse oblige. . . . The church is a 
refining agency, the family the most practical method of caring 
for children so far devised, no existing human institution is 
eoneeded any quality of permanence. For better or worse, 
education is discarding both authority and the spiritual.’’ And 
to what end? 

“‘Have not the decisions of the scientists of one century as 
often been reversed by the discovery of some new element or 
force as the conclusions of the philosophers? Does science claim 
to be alone inerrant in a world of fallible and partial knowledge? 
Is it just possible that the university has usurped the arrogance 
of the old theologies in parceling out what portions of universal 
truth shall be credited? Is there any scientific or academic 
necessity for the spirit of negation that dominates our univer- 
sities to-day? 

“The modern woman and the modern home are being blamed 
for fostering a godlessness and lowering moral ideas which are 
the direct outcome of the materialistic philosophies current in 
all our institutions of higher learning, philosophies which are 
partly the result of a narrow application of the theory of evolu- 
tion, but are more directly a graft from the German materialism 
which came to a head in Nietzsche and the imperialists. A 
materialism which is as inevitably the death of all moral prin- 
ciple as it is of religion. If materialistic philosophy is true, why 
blame the women of America for putting it to practical use? If 
it is wholly or partly false, why teach it, either directly or by 
suggestion, in our colleges and universities?” 

Others are trying to solve this problem. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, wonders, we 
are told, if some agreement can not be reached among all religions 
represented in this country under which the fundamental ethical 
principles of order, love, and justice could be introduced into 
every American school. “Religion being the motive power of 
civilization and these principles being its foundation,” it seems 
reasonable to the Indianapolis Star that they should be formally 
taught. And if the different sects are unable to get together on 
the fundamentals, “‘ which are laws of conduct that even radicals 
may accept,” then, declares The Star, ‘it speaks ill for the sin- 
cerity of their religion.” 
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THE TROUBLES OF A SEXTON 


“s / OOK OUT FOR THE HEATING and ventilating your- 
selves, and take it for granted that the sexton is a fool,” 
aseminary professor once counseled his graduating class, 

thus giving voice to a rather wide-spread idea that sextons are at 

best an unintelligent and shiftlesslot. But one among the berated 
chureh-furnace tenders replies that if there were a college for 
sextons, some professor might advise his graduating class to 

‘look out for the preaching and praying, and take it for granted 

that the preacher was a fool,” and that both professors would be 

right some of the time. This particular sexton, who prefers to be 
anonymous, writes in The Congregationalist that he once thought 
he could tell by the thermometer whether the air was hot or cold, 
but now he has “‘learned better.” For “one sister complained 

of excessive heat when the temperature was 64, and she was a 

minister’s wife and a college 


dark, marched over a street railway curve whose rails were 
lubricated with a tarry black compound, and this ointment of 
tophet from their feet was spread over our carpet bountifully 
and freely, and I will confess that on my knees, next day, labor- 
ing with gasoline rags and scrapers to make the Lord’s house 
decent again, there came to this sexton a sense of the value and 
fitness of the imprecatory psalms when one feels like freeing 
one’s mind.” 





FORGETTING DIFFERENCES IN FAITH 


NHERITANCE MADE MOST OF US Catholics or Prot- 
[= as the case may be, and had our ancestors acted 
differently at the time of the Reformation, our religious 
status would be reversed. In other words, our religious opinions 
were largely molded in the back pages of history, and, therefore, 
says a Catholic journal, it is 





graduate; and a brother was 
shriveled up with cold when the 
temperature was 68, and he was 
a deacon.” His minister, he 
goes on, “‘preaches himself into 
a@ perspiration, and then re-_ 
marks, ‘you got it very close to- 
day,’”’ when all the time he 
was preaching the sexton had 
his eyes on the thermometer. 
“The choir, organist and organ- 
pumper all tell the same story, 
and would like to have special 
atmosphere suited to their case. 
Warm when they enter—cool 
while they sing—and warm 
again when they get cooled 
off.” Another complainant, and 
he an editor, said he didn’t go 
by the thermometer, but by his 
feelings. So, the hurt sexton 
appeals: 


Yet while one waits, 


The Golden Gates. 


Given for us. 


Upholding us. 


Our destiny. 


Across the sea. 





OUR CAPTAIN’S CALL 
By A. K. H. 


UST once for each the White Ship touches port; 
Though none behold the sails, nor sound is heard; 


Friend after friend goes silently aboard 

The unseen ship, and onward sails toward 

We trust the future in Thy hands, O Lord; 

We who draw near unto this feast of Thine, 

Kneel there, and pray, and take Thy Bread and. Wine, 
Find in Thy Sacrament the Love Divine 

The presence of our Saviour nearer seems; 


And heaven and earth closer to blend and shape 


Faith, love, deep peace burn strong the while we wait 
Our Captain’s call to sail—or soon or late— 


—The Churchman. (New York). 


uncharitable for Catholics to 
think that Protestants are Prot- 
estants because they wilfully 
shut their eyes against the light, 
and just as uncharitable for 
Protestants to think that Cath- 
olics are Catholics because they 
do not want to see the pure 
Gospel in any Protestant de- 
nomination. So, continues The 
Guardian (Little Rock), “we 
should be most willing to allow 
mutually the presence of bona 
fide convictions, and to bear 
with one another in the spirit of 
charity. ‘As far as in you lies, 
have peace with all men.’” 
Moreover, we are not to forget 
that we are living in a country 
which has always been con- 
sidered the home of religious 
liberty, and that all denomina- 








““Come, Mr. Theological Pro- 
fessor, and labor among these good people, and tell a taken- 
for-granted-fool how he can go by ‘feelings.’ In the warmest 
of the summer when all the doors and windows stand wide 
open, the sexton can draw a long breath and let Providence 
bear all the criticisms. I will confess dense ignorance about 
ventilation, too. A brother came in and declared the air smelled 
musty—a sister thought so, too, and at once two windows were 
thrown open. One thought the church was never ventilated 
or aired, when the facts were that those very windows had 
stood open nearly the whole week and were only closed 
when the fires were started early that morning. When the fires 
are first started in the fall some of the brothers and sisters can 
hardly stand it, but later in the season when Jack Frost gets 
more lively they want all the fire they can get, getting rid of 
their sensitiveness somewhere. 

“‘T confess that I have not decided which is the worst, or the 
best—the chilly draft that carries pneumonia along with it, or 
the foul air that breeds consumption. I have concluded from 
observation that most ministers and evangelists, especially the 
last, prefer the pneumonia horn of the dilemma. I am sure that 
the air in a crowded church can not be as pure as the outdoor air. 
I am sure that every church should have a ventilating fan sys- 
tem so that a current can bo kept up through the flues whether 
there is much or little fire. Iam ure that all users of tobacco 
should be pasteurized, and sterilized, and deodorized before they 
come in with those who try to keep sweet. 

‘Stand in the vestibule some day and watch. When we go to 
a friend’s house we are apt to be decent, but when we enter the 
Lord’s house we leave our decency and our pocket-books at 
home; and, besides, there is a sexton who is there just to clean 
up; ‘that’s what you’re for,’ said a good sister to me once. The 
finest effect in this line is produced when some lodge comes to 
worship in a ‘body’ with feet like a centipede. 
came to our church once upon a time, and on the way, after 


One such body 


, tions are supposed to have an 
equal right to live and prosper. So there is every reason, 
believes The Guardian, fora spirit of conciliation between the 
two great .branches of the Christian faith. We should be 
capable of eliminating the personal element in the differences 
between Catholics and Protestants and of viewing them as a 
historical fact. Besides, we are told, 


“Catholics and Protestants have realiy much in common that 
ought to make them consider one another with a friendly eye. 
In matters of faith, for instance, think of the Bible which we all 
embrace as the word of God, the inearnation of the Son of God 
and His divinity which we hold in common with all the orthodox 
Protestants, the salvation of the world through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, the Blessed Trinity and many other points 
of faith. As to the moral law there is scarcely any divergence 
between Catholics and Protestants. We both accept the same 
decalog and the same maxims of the Gospel. 

“To be sure, all Catholics do not live up to the moral law 
proposed by their Church. Nor do all Protestants embody the 
spirit of the Gospel in their lives. But if a Catholic is bad, it is 
not because he is a Catholic, but because he falls short of the 
teachings of his Church. And if a Protestant leads an immoral 
life, it is not because he is a Protestant, but because he has set 
aside the teachings of his denomination. If a Protestant min- 
ister who has a wife and children runs away with another man’s 
wife, it would be mean to hold his religion responsible for his 
prevarication. Had he lived up to his preaching, he would never 
have done such a thing. And if you find a Catholic priest or 
layman do any shocking thing, you may be sure no Protestant 
could condemn him more severely than he is condemned by the 
moral code of his own Church. 

‘‘These observations are calculated to foster a spirit of con- 
ciliation which is so much needed in these troublous times!” 








RELIGIOUS PRESS DIFFICULTIES 


F ALL THE RELIGIOUS FORCES of America could forget 
| their differences and agree to merge their 354 publications 
into one, that one could start with a subscription list of 
more than 7,000,000, and be, in all probability, the most powerful 
journal not only in the United States but in the world. If the 
Methodist group alone could agree on publishing one journal 
instead of the large number they publish now, that one could have 
a circulation of 1,415,000, which is considerably larger than that 
of any American secular newspaper. If the Baptists would 
agree to a like purpose with their 47 papers, their one journal 
would be a power in nearly half a million Baptist homes. If the 
Presbyterians could agree to publish one paper instead of 16, 
their one journal, too, would have a circulation approximating 
half a million. And the Roman Catholics, if they would merge 
their more than three-score publications into one, would have a 
powerful organ entering 1,367,000 homes. But the multiplicity 
of denominations means a multiplicity of denominational jour- 
nals many of which are too weak to be of any use, and presents 
another reason for organic union, writes that authority on 
religious statisties, Dr. H. K. Carroll, in The North American 
Review. While he places a conservative estimate on the 
eharacter and influence of the religious press, Dr. Carroll 
recognizes that it has a difficult task to perform, and that 
this task is not greatly helped by the “small fry” among 
their kind. However, the total circulation of the denomina- 
tional press, while far from what it should be, has steadily in- 
creased during the past forty years, while in the last twenty the 
number of religious journals has decreased. For example, in 
1880, according to Dr. Carroll's figures, there were 268 religious 
papers, with an ageregate circulation of 2,091,866, and in 1900 
there were 410 religious papers, with an aggregate circulation of 
4,805,433. In 1920, however, the number of journals had 
dropt to 354, while the aggregate circulation had increased to 
7,000,923. Unfortunately, we are told, “‘the evolutionary proc- 
ess of the survival of the fittest probably did not determine the 
continued life of some of these papers, but an appeal to denomi- 
national pride, or the granting of a denominational subvention.” 
Referring to denominations, the writer shows that the Metho- 
dist group, including fifteen or more separate bodies, was served 
in 1880 by 39 papers, with an aggregate circulation of 221,000. 
In 1920, when seareity of print paper and the high cost of pro- 
duction reduced the number of publications, the total circula- 
tion was 1,415,000, showing that ‘‘the denominational press is 
reaching six times as many Methodists as it did forty years ago.” 
The Baptist group, including fifteen separate bodies, had 24 
papers in 1880, with 143,000 aggregate circulation, and in 1920 
it had 47 papers, with an aggregate circulation of 459,000, ‘‘ not 
so favorable a showing as might have been expected.”’ The 
Presbyterian group, consisting of ten or more separate bodies, had 
more papers and a larger average circulation in 1889 thanit had 
either ten or twenty years later, continues Dr. Carroll. In 1910, 
with 26 papers, the average circulation was more than double 
that of 1900. In the next ten years it lost ten papers and ad- 
vanced in aggregate circulation to 454,000, ‘‘nearly as large as 
that of the Baptists, for a group of much less than one-third of 
the Baptist numerical strength.”” The Lutheran group, embrac- 
ing separate bodies, ‘‘has developed a denominational press of 
growing power and influence, but with a combined circulation 
below that of the other groups mentioned. ‘‘The Roman 
Catholic press has grown by leaps and bounds.’’ In 1880 it 
published 44 papers, with a total circulation of 271,000. Twenty 
years later it had 76 publications. In 1910 the total circulation 
was 1,367,000, the period marking also a gain “‘in character and 
influence’’ of the Roman Catholic press. ‘‘One of its weeklies 
has a circulation of 50,000, another of 32,000, and a third of 
27,500, ranking in this respeet only a little under the three most 
widely circulated Methodist papers.” 
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But the religious press, judging from modern tendencies, 
has a difficult task to perform in the present generation, thinks 
Dr. Carroll, who goes on: 


“Anybody can see that change is the order of the day in 
religion as in government, in business, in commerce and indus- 
try, and in other human activities. Science has come with its 
passion for fact and with its discoveries, and philosophy is busy 
with theories and deductions based on scientific facts. Evolu- 
tion as a working hypothesis is widely accepted in religious circles 
and modifies, if it does not actually change, belief. The exact 
methods of science are being applied to the interpretation of the 
Bible by a widening company of scholars. The New Testament 
as well as the Old is under the microscope and interpretations 
which the Fathers would have indignantly rejected are defended 
with increasing confidence. Old methods of evangelism are 
being abandoned, and in preaching emphasis is put on a differ- 
ent set of doctrines. It is true that many of these changes are 
not fundamental. The Deity, the sinlessness and the saving 
power of Jesus Christ, the fact of sin and its corrupting power, 
the necessity of regeneration and of the building of a Christian 
character in accordance with the teachings of Christ, are still 
held and preached as great central doctrines; and Christian life, 
tho it may seem far less strict in observance of certain rules and 
practises, measures up to a higher moral standard. 

“The religious press moves forward with the Church in all 
these things, and interprets for its constituency the newer and 
larger claims which society, the state and the nations collectively 
are making upon the Church. Its particular weakness lies in its 
lack of financial resources. Its golden future, if it is to have one, 
must be in that day when the process of reunion has reduced the 
multiplicity of denominations to, say, the original stocks of a 
single Presbyterian and Reformed body, one Baptist, one Metho- 
dist, one Lutheran and one Mennonite organization, instead of 
seventy. Then many superfluous denominational organs will 
die of inanition, and larger, stronger and more commanding 
periodicals will represent the chief Protestant divisions.”’ 





SHALL THE PREACHER EAT? 


r- “40 KEEP BODY AND SOUL TOGETHER, a Newton, 
N. J., pastor was recently foreed to add to his income 
by taking a job as time-keeper for a gang of road-pavers. 

Unquestionably, we are told, the paving job pays him much 
more than the ministry. Many other pastors ha.e supple- 
mented their small stipends by outside work, and often their 
eases go unnoticed, except in their own “localities. But the 
minister who took up the paving job so that he could get enough 
to eat while he was preaching the Gospel again forces the re- 
mark that the average clergyman gets less than the average 
laborer, that it costs less to save souls than to dig ditches or 
pave streets. Yet, the Washington Star reminds us, these 
ministers have spent many years of study and preparation for 
their pastoral duties. They have worked hard to gain their 
education, and have struggled against adversity, ‘‘supported 
by faith in their calling, by a sincere conviction that they are 
needed in the field of church work. And their reward is constant 
anxiety, desperate poverty and an obligation to present a eredit- 
able appearance without the means to do so.”” Some denomina- 
tions, we are told, are making better provisions for the clergy, 
and some are better able to pay good salaries to the church lead- 
ers. But— 

“In most churches the financial problem is the most serious. 
Collections vary, and annual subscriptions are sometimes un- 
dependable. Fairs, bazaars, suppers, entertainments are held 
to get funds. The congregations are constantly under pressure, 
in one form or another, forever subject to the appeal for money. 

“Tt is a great pity that this is the case. The Church is for 
spiritual advancement. How ean it be fully effective as such 


if the sordid questions of finance are constantly obtruding? 
True, the sacrifice of means for this good end is wholesome and 
often a practical corrective of worldliness. But in the long run 
the one who sacrifices most is the man who, after hard work in 
preparation, undertakes the spiritual guidance of a flock with 
less provision for his physical sustenance than even the humblest 
member of his church.” 
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< SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER ay 
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Aiming straight I’m here to state 
Brings you home the winner. 

Just aim at health and you'll have wealth— 
Eat Campbell's for your dinner! 


CAMDEN, WN, J..USA 


A hit every time! 


Because it makes your appetite “sit up.” 
Because it starts your meal off with a snap. 
Because it tastes so mighty good and meets your 
hunger more than half way. That's why you 
like Campbell's Tomato Soup. And remember 
it. And want it over and over again. 


Cream of Tomato 


made with Campbell's is a dish of special luxury.. 

= og or air eon: of a Dulightful vesiety. in 
omato up an muk or cream. care Campbell’s Soups 

not to boil. Add pinch of baking soda to the hot —Asmamew Malligatawns 

soup and stir into the hot milk or cream. Serve  Becitlon a 


ca 
elery Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


immediately. Many prefer to use evaporated’ Ste conto coke) fama 


hd - 2 Tomato-Okra 
milk for an extra rich, thick Cream of Tomato. Julienne Veweuble 
n Vermicelli-Tomato 
Your grocer can supply any 


21 kinds 12 cents a can of thee soups 


Soups 
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EIGH HUNT, dead these sixty years 
and more, has a poem in the London 
Mercury, and its editor tells us that the 
lines are now published for the first time, 
adding that the “one other sweet fervid 
voice” mentioned in the second stanza “‘is, 
probably, that of Vincent Hunt, whose 
death in 1852 deprived Leigh Hunt of his 
favorite child.” The poem follows: 


TO SHELLEY 
By Leien Hunt 


Beloved Shelley, friend, immortal heart, 

Whose name so long has been shut up in mine, 
Which could not speak for tears; oh most belov'd 
And divine soul, scarcely less visible 

Or more a spirit now (so strong has love 
Stamp’d thy warm image) than when heretofore 
Thou satst beside our hearth, half lifted up 

On pinions of seraphic will, and breath’dst 

Fires of sweet faith, and beauteeus scorn of scorn: 


Oh now thou seest (out of that orb, where souls 
Of martyrs go, to rest till the day come) 

What golden hours await this yearning globe, 
By hope at last, and honied breath like thine, 
Spun like a starry bee. Which thought, and one 
Other sweet fervid voice, which late I heard, 
Forth pouring to it as I stood, in tears, 

Strong in their weakness, and for infinite wants 
Felt heav'n ordaining infinite supply, 

Move me to utter what I heard, in words, 

And stretch the stormy sweetness, far as breath 
Is giv’n me, chaunting to thy spirit, friend, 

And dim-seen angels, and desiring man. 


THREE prizes for poetry were lately 
offered by the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity at Dallas, Texas, and a single poet 
has won all three with a poem in five brief 
sections, of which Poetry, edited in Chicago, 
reproduces the fourth— 


A SUMMER NIGHT 
By Georce D. Bonp 


Only the locusts cry in the black midnight, 

Only the wind stirs in the longly grass. 

No light, no other life, no other sound— 

Only the vast black prairie, and the dim, limitless 
space where the worlds revolve. 

And in the dark the prairie lies awake and restless, 

Impatient of man’s control, hating his cities and 
his fences and himself; 

Waiting for him to join the mammoth and the 
lelaps, 

Knowing his time will come, and waiting, waiting, 
waiting, 

Biding her time to rise and cover him up; 

Dreaming a dream of cities silent, deserted, 

And of prairie grass creeping slowly over their 


ruins; 

Preaming a dream of a tyrant overcome, and of 
many, many bones beneath the thick wild- 
flowers; ’ 

Dreaming a dream of many years of silence, 
broken only by the song of the wind and the 
cry of the locust. 


In reviewing the Texas competition for 
Poetry, Harriette Monroe observes, ‘‘One 
of the committee, John Hall Wheelock, 
gave first place to Karle Wilson Baker’s 
“*Song of the Fore-runners,” and “‘ probably 
the State of Texas will endorse his verdict 
by remembering it longest.’’ Here is the 
poem: 

SONG OF THE FORE-RUNNERS 
By Karte Witson Baxer 


The men who made Texas 
Rode west with dazzled eyes 
On the hot trail of the Future, 
To take her by surprise; 





They were dreamers on horseback, 
Dreamers with strong hands, 

the golden Lion 
That couches in far lands: 


Old mien and young men, little men and tall, 
Bad men and good men—but strong men, all. 


The women who bore Texas 

Could see beyond the sun: 

They sat on cabin doorsteps 
. When the long day was done, 

And they crooned to lusty babies, 

But their look was far away— 

For they gazed straight through the sunset 
To the unborn day. 


Stern women, laughing women, women stout or 
small, 

Bronzed women, broken women—brave women, 
all. — 


The men who made Texas 
Laughed at fate and doom— 
Dreamers on horseback, 
Men who needed room; 


And the women in young Texas 
Hanging homespun clothes to dry, 
Loved a prairie for a dooryard, 
For meeting-house the sky— 


Wide visions and wide spaces, man and land were 
large of lung: 

Texas knew not cheap and easy, slack and small, 
when she was young. 


But the men who made Texas 
Left their work half-done— 
For nothing stands full-finished 
Beneath the spinning sun 


And the women who dreamed Texas 
Had much work to do 

When they lay down for their last sleep 
In a land still new; 


And a yet-unbuilded Texas, cloud-paved and 
glimmering, 

Burns yet before the eyes of us, who toil and dream 
and sing. 


A TEACHER in the State Normal School 
at Gorham, Maine, sends to The Journal of 
the National Education Association a poem 
in which he answers a question frequently 
asked but seldom as beautifully answered. 
We read: 


WHY I TEACH 


By Louis Burton Woopwarp 


Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Though years must pass and age my life constrain, 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
That binds me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
I teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I pass, 
Still burning bright to light the paths that wind 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
Slow-climbing to the unrevealed above, 
I teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name 
Can I but say, “The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brigher in the hands | taught," 
I teach. 


Because I know that when life's end I reach 
And thence pass through the gate so wide and deep 
To what I do not know, save what men TEACH, 
That the remembrance of me men will keep 
Is what I've done; and what I have is naught, 
I teach. 





ne —__ _______ 
returned. 


Recentty America again honored its 
Unknown Soldier, and in a new volume 
**Because of Beauty”’ we find this tribute to 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


By ANGELA MorGan 


He is known to the sun-white Majesties 
Who stand at the gates of dawn; 

He is known to the cloud-borne company 
Whose souls but late have gone. 

Like wind-flung stars through lattice bars 
They throng to greet their own, 

With voice of flame they sound his name 
Who died to us unknown. 


He is hailed by the time-crowned brotherhood, 
By the Dauntless of Marathon, 

By Raymond, Godfrey and Lion Heart, 

Whose dreams he carried on. 

His name they call through the heavenly hall, 
Unheard by earthly ear. 

He is claimed by the famed in Arcady 

Who knew no title here. 


Oh faint was the lamp of Sirius 

And dim was the Milky Way. 

Oh far was the floor of Paradise 

From the soil where the soldier lay. 

Oh chill and stark was the crimson dark 
Where huddled men lay deep; 

His comrades all denied his call— 

Long had they lain asleep. 


Oh strange how the lamp of Sirius 

Drops low to the dazzled eyes: 

Oh strange how the steel-red battlefields 

Are floors of Par= ise. 

Oh strange how the ground with never a sound 
Swings open, tier on tier, 

And standing there in the shining air 

Are the friends he cherished here. 


They are known to the sun-shod sentinels 
Who circle the morning's door. 

They are led by a cloud-bright company 
Through paths unseen before. 

Like blossoms blown their souls have tiown 
Past war and reeking sod. 

In the book unbound their names are found— 
They are known in the courts of God! 


In the London Spectator we find these 
lines addressed to 


OLD MAN JOBLING 


By Witrrw Gipson 


Old man, old man, whither are you hobbling? 
Old man Jobling, whiiher are you going— 
Battered hat and tattered coat and clogs in want of 
cobbling— 
And the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift 
snowing? 


Young man Catchieside, and if I go a-fairing, 
Who's declaring I'm too old for going— 
Dressed in Sunday-best and all: and why should I 
be caring 
For the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift 
snowing? 


Ay, but what will come of you as drifts get deep and 
deeper— 
Steep roads steeper, and your shanks too numb for 
going? 
Happen I shall nap—I was ever a good sleeper 
With the snell wind lowing and the mirk lift 
snowing. 


Deep will be your sleep—It's truth you are declar- 


ing— 
After fairing, whichever way we're going, 
Deep will be the sleep of all; so why should we 
be caring 
For the shell wind blowing and the mirk lift 
snowing? 
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How Essex Views the 


Closed Car Question 


Until Essex brought out the Coach, a closed car on a first rate 
chassis could not be had at a moderate price. 


Buyers took to it by the thousands. Nothing like it was ever 


experienced in closed car sales. 


And in consequence other 


makers added closed cars to their lines. 


But their bid for a share of the trade is not based upon the 
principle which gives the Essex its distinction. 


Mark how different it is 


Elaborate fittings intended to lend an 
air of luxury are not featured in the 
Essex. It is sold strictly on its merits 
as a complete and superb motor car 
mechanically. It established itself as 
one of the leading four cylinder motor 
cars of the world in _ performance, 
endurance, reliability and economy. 


One stock car under official 
observation traveled 3,037 
miles in fifty hours. Four 
stock cars each lowered all 
previous time records between 
San Francisco and New York. 


Essex cars that have traveled 50,000 
miles are still giving satisfactory ser- 
vice. Owners will tell you one after 
another their next car will be an Essex. 


You will hear from them the most 
astounding reports of reliability, low 


operating cost and freedom from even 
the slightest service attention. 


It is upon such a chassis that the 
Coach is mounted. The same idea 
of utility guided its creation. It has 
staunchness and character. It gives 
the utility of the costliest cars. It 
stays tight and secure. 


Windows and doors remain 
tight fitting. There are no 
inside rumbling noises. Seats 
are comfortably arranged. 
Luggage and t are carried 

‘in locker at rear. Observe 
how proudly owners speak of 
the Essex Coach. 


Yet such a delightful closed body does 
not place the Essex Coach price beyond 
the reach of those who can afford a 
good open car. 





Prices in 
United States 
Touring $1045 
Cabriolet 1145 
Coach 1245 
Freight and tax 


extra, 

Prices in Canada 
Touring $1550 
Cabriolet 1695 
Coach 1850 


f. o. b. Windsor, Ont., all 
duty. sales and excise taxes 
paid. 


ESSEX COACH £1245 
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POLICE! 


ter-um, ter-um!”’ melodiously announced Gilbert and 

Sullivan, some time ago, in one of their light operatic 
ditties. More recently, “‘Liliom,” an imported play which 
enjoyed long runs all over the country, was flavored by the 
frequent repetition 
of a thieves’ chorus 
which ran: 


“ . POLICEMAN’S LIFE is not a happy one—ter-um, 





“Look out, here come 


the d— police, 
The d— police are 
here!” 


Both of these pop- 
ular attitudes, we are 
assured-by numerous 
chroniclers of police 
activities, stirred by 
the recent National 
Police Convention 
held in New York 
City, are more or 
less wrong. (The po- 
liceman’s life, under 
modern conditions, is 
not a_ particularly 
unhappy one, nor is 
he deserving of being 
called bad names ex- 
eept by such low 
characters as have 
lately voiced wide- 
spread denunciation 
of all policemen in 
“Liliom.” Even the 
attitude of slight 
superiority which the 
average citizen is 
likely to take toward 
the ‘‘cop”’ is rebuked 
by these writers, and 
especially by a man who has lately published a study of 
policemen, police powers, and the importance of the policing 
function in our complex modern eivilization. The policeman 
takes on a new dignity and significance as viewed by George F. 
Chandler, Superintendent of the Department of State Police of 
New York State in his new volume, “‘The Policeman’s Art”’ 
(Funk and Wagnalls). Mr. Chandler believes that, in spite of 
our more complex civilization, the police have so increased in 
efficiency and intelligence that crime is held in check, or at least 
meets with prompter punishment than ever before. William 
Almon Wolff, writing in The Elks Magazine (New York), says 
that, such is the efficiency of thenation’s police, unpunished crime 
everywhere is actually on the decrease. He tells a bit of a story, 
and, incidentally, puts Tue Lirerary Dicest on the witness 
stand, in the following paragraphs: 





NEW YORK CITY'S FIRST “COP.” 


The “Rattle Watch” of the Dutch days, 

when the metropolis was called “New 

Amsterdam,” from.a painting photo- 

graphed by courtesy of the New York 
City Police Department. 











A couple of enterprising but rather inefficient burglars were 
ea=ght red-handed in New York the other night, and when the 
eouee asked the usual questions they got this answer, among 
others: 

“Gee! We read de papers—see? And we seen how youse 
N’Yawk bulls wasn’t no good, and it was easy pickin’ here. So 
we take a chance, see? And now we gets pinched! Hell—youse 
ean’t believe nuttin’ youse reads in de papers these days!” 


Well, as a matter of fact, you can’t blame any crook for 
thinking New York a good place in which to go to work. The 
newspapers say so pretty continuously. And it has been the 
same in other cities. Column upon column about crime waves, 
earnivals of crime. And editorial after editorial on the ineffi- 
ciency or the corruption of the police. That sort of thing has 
not been local. Witness Tue Lirerary Dicest, which simply 
reflects newspapers all over the United States, leading one of 
its issues with an article headed ‘“‘Thuggery in Our Cities” 
and beginning: ‘‘America’s big cities seem to be the new 
battle-ground of banditry, which popular thought formerly 
associated with Mexico and our own ‘Wild West.’”’ 

And that article went on to reproduce. headlines from scores 
of newspapers about-the wave of crime. 

That sort of thing makes interesting reading. And, let it be 
understood, so far as the actual facts set forth go, the newspapers 
are accurate enough. They don’t invent crimes; they simply 
play them up, lay stress upon them, give them importance 
through the way they are described. And, even tho only facts 
are presented, their sum doesn’t happen, in this instance, to 
add up to truth. 

When Police Commissioner Enright, in New York, denies the 
existence of an abnormal amount of crime, and undertakes to 
defend his department, the newspapers scoff at him, and speak 
of him as the devil’s advocate. They can’t, and don’t, say that, 
tho, about Dr. James W. Inches, police commissioner of Detroit 














STATE TROOPERS READY FOR BUSINESS. 


The latest development in the police line is even more military in its 

organization than the regular city police departments. Such state 

forces have been violently criticized by labor leaders and radicals, 

but there is said to have been far less lawlessness in small towns 
and rural districts since these patrolmen arrived. 











And Dr. Inches, referring to that particular article in Tue 
Literary Digest, remarks: 

“*As a matter of cold fact, crime is not increasing in our large 
cities.” 

He goes on to prove what he says, too, by figures, which he 
has carefully checked up, from Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia amd New York. Detroit’s figures concerning crime 
happen to be remarkable; an extraordinary reduction was 
achieved in 1921 over the 1920 figures. But while Dr. Inches 
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Richard Wagner 


“A Beethoven Sonata, a 
Bach Chromatic Fantasie, 
can only be fully appreci- 
ated when rendered upon 
a Steinway Grand,” said 
Richard Wagner in 1879. 

“Only upon a Steinway 
can the works of the mas- 
ters be played with full ar- 
| tistic justice,” said Sergei 











Rachmaninoff in 1921. 








The price of happiness 


—a thought for Christmas 


It is the way with art that those who 
know and love the best can find no 
happiness in that which is other than 
the best. And therefore, to own a piaho 
is one thing—to own the Instrument 
of the Immortals is another. For when 
you buy a piano you do not buy a 
thing of wood and steel, of wires and 
keys—it is music that you buy—the great- 
est of the arts. 

Once your fingers touch the key- 
board of a Steinway—once you know 
the eloquence of its response—once you 
drink the beauty of its tone—for you 
henceforth there can be no other piano. 


Think! The Steinway is the piano 
over whose keyboard Richard Wagner 
dreamed his visions and enriched the 
world. It is the Voice with which 
Liszt, Gounod, Rubinstein and _ their 
immortal fellows spoke to mankind. 


It is the piano of Paderewski and the 


piano on which Rachmaninoff and 
Hofmann are playing their way to im- 
mortality to-day. From the day of its 
coming it has been the chosen instru- 
ment of the masters and the lovers of 
great music. 


You who find happiness in the music 
of the Immortals—surely you can find 
happiness only in the Instrument of the 
Immortals. And the price of this happi- 
ness is less than you maythink. Steinway 
& Sons and their dealers strive con- 
stantly to make it so easy that there is 
no thought of burden, For it is the 
Steinway ideal to make the finest piano 
that can be made, and to sell it at the 
lowest cost and upon the most conve- 
nient terms that can be made. 


Would you not be happier for pos- 
session of a Steinway? And could 
there be a time more fitting for its com- 
ing than this Yuletide of the year? 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance will be extended 


over a period 


of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


There are several Steinway styles and sizes, buit only one Steinway quality 





STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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thinks vetter police work had a good deal to do with making that 
record, he knows that another factcr counted heavily, too— 
and that was increased speed in bringing prisoners to trial and 
increased severity by the judges. 

“‘Crooks found they couldn’t stall here,” he says, ‘‘and that 
once they were convicted they would get all that was coming 


men. They were called the Pretorian Guards of Rome. A 
study of the use of these guards in Gibbons’ “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” is well worth while. They 
were sometimes used for good and sometimes for political 
reasons. ‘They were almost the first body of so!diers set aside 
to exercise certain police functions. 

Gradually through the Middle Ages 
we have the development of the 





Courtesy of the New York City Police Department. 





NEW YORK’S FINEST IN CIVIL WAR DAYS. 


Whiskers were allowed, it will be observed, as well as a certain variety in caps. It seems also to 
have been permissible, in some cases, to wear the cap at a jaunty angle on the head, considerably . . . 
at variance with modern ideas of police smartness and discipline. in Australia, India, and in Canada, 


knights, and these knights going about 
the country on horseback, formed 
into groups, were actually the police- 
men of the Middle Ages. As they 
disappeared, there came in their place 
the constable, or man on horseback, 
going throughout the country, protect- 
ing against robbers and bandits. The 
word ‘‘constable’” comes from the 
Latin words “‘comes stabuli,”” meaning 
“‘master of the horse.’”’ The original 
constable, therefore, or rural police- 
man, was a horseman, and the horse 
to this day is the policeman’s greatest 
. power as a single instrument in the 
preservation of law and order. 

Police, as we know it to-day, is of 
very recent establishment, for it was 
not until 1829 that Sir Robert Peel, of 
England, after years of work, suc- 
ceeded in getting an act through 
Parliament whereby all agents used to 
enforce the law were put under one 
head and uniformed alike. This was 
in eities. A year or two later a rural 
police, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
were formed. This was the beginning 
of rural police in the world. Other 
police systems were started in other 
countries and rural police were formed 





until now practically all nations use 





to them. They don't consider Detroit a healthy place 
any more.” 

The same thing happened in Chicago. There, too, the crime 
situation, which had become pretty bad, has improved greatly. 
Improved police work stands to Chiecago’s credit, too, but the 
Chieago Crime Commission, which was organized by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce to try 


them. 

Uniformed police in our own country was organized in New 
York City about 1850. There are men, therefore, alive to-day, 
who were born before the advent of police in North America. 

The first rural police in North America was the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, a very famous organization, organized 
by Major French, of Kingston, Canada, in the year 1872. It 





te do something about a 
menacing state of affairs, and 
began by giving its attention 
almost altogether to bracing 
up the police, had, very soon, 
to turn to the prosecutor's 
office and the courts. 

It must have made rather 
a nuisance of itself at first. 
It asked bothersome ques- 
tions about the way criminal 
eases were continued — one 
m.wn’s trial for murder had 
hung fire for nine years! It 
looked into cases in which 
the fixing of absurdly low 
bail turned criminals loose. 
And it got results—and earned 
the good-will of a police de- 
partment which, at first, had 
looked at it askance. 

Turning from present po- 
lice conditions, with their 
much disturbed pros and 
eons, Mr. Chandler, in his 
study of “The Policeman's 
Art,”’ goes back to the roots 
* of all our present police sys- 
tem. He writes in an intro- 





A TANDEM RACE BY NEW YORK STATE TROOPERS. 


Both members of the State constabulary and of the New York City police department practise this lively 
form of diversion. The life of the modern “cop,” especially if he belongs to any of the recently organized 
bodies of State troopers, is said to be sufficiently varied to keep him from being bored, at any rate 








duetory chapter: 


To maintain law or rules, monarchs or kings had only the men 
who fought to act as agents. The soldier, therefore, was the 
original policeman. As time went on, after the formation of the 
great Roman Empire, the emperors set aside a certain body of 
men to act as guards for their own personal protection. These, 
later, took on civil functions and acted somewhat like police- 


is in existence to-day, tho somewhat changed. The next rural 
police in this hemisphere were the Texas Rangers, forty-eight 
in number, a very wonderful organization backed up by the 
Governor, for. the preservation of law and order along the bor- 
der of Texas. 

The first real State police in the United States was the 
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dust what we were looking for || Burroughs 
to save time in classifying || Duplex 
sales and expenses” a 


“straight” adding machine, 
is just as simple and easy to 


Man i 
any a user of this remarkable Burroughs cnidita, taste ‘Wing tithe 


double adding machine has found it just what he more and does all that any 
adding machine will do. 


wanted for summarizing work. 
It assembles sales and cost figures at much less And it Also Does 
expense than a straight adding machine because a Great Deal More 


, , ' : I 
it automatically combines group totals into a ae cpl 


grand total and saves relisting the items. tion in getting the figures 
you need on sales, expenses, 


payroll, job costs, materials 

Ask the nearest Burroughs costs and many other things 
office to demonstrate the Bur- that mean profit or loss to 
roughs Duplex on your own our business. 


: y 
figure work. Look in your tele- 
phone book or use the coupon. ee | , Group Totals 
tt and 


» Grand Total 
in One Run— 


No Re-Listing 


That is the secret of 
Duplex saving. Almost all 
distribution of figures for 
worth-while study means 
getting both group totals 
and grand total. The Dup- 
lex does both jobs at once. 


Call Burroughs 


The Duplex comes in a 
wide variety of styles and 
sizes to handle jobs in any 
business. Among them 
you'll find one that will 
handle your particular job 
easier than you can do it in 
any other way. 

You’ll want more in- 
formation about the Bur- 
roughs Duplex—you’ll want 
to see how it can be applied 
to your own work, Look 
under “Burroughs” in your 
telephone book or use the 
coupon today. 


Use this Coupon 














Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6094 Second Bilvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me more informa- 
tion about the Burroughs Duplex. 


[_] Retailer [~] Jobber [_] mite. 
ding. kkeeping. Calculating. Billing | Machines Mame... ee pees seevenenenes 

































































Select the Gift 
with a Reputation! 


HE selection of the gift 
should reflect good taste as 
well as good judgment. And it 
should be remembered that the 
gift with a reputation behind it 
is always the most appreciated. 













The reputation of the Longines 
Watch is unassailable. Great na- 
tions, after rigid tests at govern- 
ment observatories, have ap- 
proved its time-keeping qualities, 
and leading jewelers have feat- 
ured it as the highest achieve- 
ment in the art of watch-making 
for more than forty years. 


Accurate—dependable—ex- 
ares § designed and superbly 

ished, nothing can compare 
with the Longines Watch as a 
loving and permanent remem- 
brance. 


A profusion of styles and de- 
signs to select from, both in 
ladies’ and gentlemen's watches 
—cased in gold, platinum or sil- 
ver. Illustrated booklet and 
name of the Longines jeweler 
nearest you upon request. 
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Pennsylvania State Constabulary, organ- 
ized by Major John C. Groome in 1905, 
still in existence, having done splendid 
work from the beginning. The next to be 
formed was the New York State Police, in 
May, 1917. Now Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Colorado, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, all have State police or are organizing 
it, and the movement is growing through- 
out the United States. 

Life is a strife—a battle—and certain 
basic principles of combat, which have 
been developed through centuries of mili- 
tary study, must be applied to it just as to 
every other kind of warfare. 

These principles apply to individuals 
who are fighting for personal success, and 
apply equally well to organizations which 
are fighting for successful development. 
So, too, they should be adhered to in the 
administration of a successful police force. 

These military principles are nine in 
number: 

(1) There must be one supreme com- 
mander. 

(2) There should be one simple direct 
plan. 

(3) The foree must not be dispersed. 

(4) If a detachment is sent for a par- 
ticular purpose, enough should be sent to 
accomplish the mission and return intact 
to the main body. 

(5) A reserve must be kept. 

(6) Reserves must be used properly and 
at the proper time. 

(7) Fire superiority must be maintained. 

(8) Flanks must be protected at all 
times. 


(9) Constant reconnaissance must be 
maintained. 
These principles have come down 


through ‘centuries, and are the basis of 
every suceessful command and of every 
successful organization, either civil or 
military. 





The main object of any police force, 
according to the writer, is to prevent crime 
rather than to find the guilty person after 
the crime has been committed. However, 
if a crime has been committed, the surest 
way to prevent the commission of others 
is to find and arrest the perpetrators right 
away. Good detective work, in Mr. 
Chandler’s opinion, consists in paying at- 
tention to the obvious, natural clues. Com- 
plications may be introduced in ‘‘ detective 
stories,” but generally, in real life, the 
simpler the clue, the more likely it is to 
lead to results. He writes: 

There is a saying, ‘‘Truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction,’ but on the other 
hand, fiction is much more complicated 
than truth. In a detective story it is 
always the most unlikely person who com- 
mits the crime. The author covers up his 
trail’ with far greater care than a real 
criminal does, and the reader must guess 
the outcome by ignoring most of the evi- 
dence. In real detective work it is usually 
the most likely person who is the guilty 
one, altho finding him may be difficult 
enough. 

For example, the prineipals in a hold-up 
near Syracuse were found and arrested by 
tracing carefully the whereabouts of a 
Ford car painted bright yellow. Who 
would have thought that criminals would 
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use such a striking and unusual car as a 
means of transportation when committing 
a crime? Yet such was the fact. No fic- 
tion-writer would have dared to use it. 
Our men, instead of dismissing such an 
unlikely clue as impossible, true to their 
teaching, followed it up and apprehended 
the criminals. In studying the cases in 
reports, I find that 90 per cent. of our most 
brilliant work has been accomplished by 
carefully following up the obvious. 

There are times when it is necessary in 
following clues that plain-clothes men 
should be used. But should we allow our- 
selves to be carried away by the fascination 
of sleuth work, and let our police depart- 
ments develop into nothing but a detective 
ageney, we would lose sight of our mission, 
which, to my mind, is the doing of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, with 
the least expense to the commonwealth. 

There are those who may ask why the 
policy of the police is not the same as that 
of the Army. A police organization, while 
it is more or less military in its training, 
differs from the Army in many very impor- 
tant aspects. 

Each man on a police force is an army in 
himself. On duty he does not depend en- 
tirely on the orders of his superior officer. 
He must have initiative, he must make his 
own decisions, he must fight on his own 
responsibility. The art of strategy must be 
his, and he must feel sure of himself when 
he decides what to do. Except under cer- 
tain conditions, every man is his own officer. 

In the Army, should a man go wrong, 
or be a disturber, or disobey orders, he is 
subject to court and guard-house. He can 
be forced to carry out orders. In police, 
should a man be lazy or disobedient, or 
show unfitness in any way, he should be at 
once dismissed, for no man belongs on a 
police force who is not heart and soul in 
his work. - This may seem a harsh proce- 
dure, but I believe it is the only course 
that will build up a successful force, and 
altho it preeludes civil service, that, to my 
mind, is its greatest advantage, for civil 
service is the greatest obstacle to the ad- 
vaneement of police to-day. 

A force that maintains law and order in 
any commonwealth should be a popular 
one, and should give the maximum of pro- 
tection with the minimum of interference 
with the lawful rights of citizens. . . . 

Professor William G. Sumner, of Yale, 
divided the people of the United States 
into four classes: A—The Rich Man, who 
has his money through inheritance, or has 
made it, whether honestly or dishonestly. 
B—The Poor Man, who, as a class, has 
little power. C—The Reformer who, by 
stirring up existing conditions, makes his 
own living. Lastly (the largest class of 
all)—D—‘‘The Forgotten Man.” He is 
the every-day citizen, the voter, the tax- 
payer, who gets nothing from A, helps take 
care of B, and practically supports C; in 


fact, he carries the load of the nation on his - 


shoulders. 

D, ‘“‘The Forgotten Man,” is the man 
whose servant the police should practically 
be. Let us put ourselves in his place. Let 
us treat him as we would wish to be treated 
ourselves, with courtesy, with fairness, and 
above all, with honesty. If he calls on us 
for. service, give him immediate attention, 
no matter how trivial the request. It 
means much to him, little to us, but per- 
haps a great deal to our profession. 

I do not mean that we can not be of use 
to.A B and C. These classes are more 
Prominent and naturally present them- 


selves more frequently for our attention 


‘ 


for service. 
But it is D, ‘'The Forgotten Man,’ the 
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“Controlled Heat” 
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-a child can regulate il 


pD° YOU have to fuss with the heater and juggle dampers 
to warm under-heated rooms? Do you have to throw 
open windows and twist and strain unresponsive radiator 
valves to cool over-heated rooms? 


Do you sometimes wish that you could have different tem- 
peratures in different rooms—your, bedroom 60 degrees; the 
nursery 72 degrees; the living-room 68 degrees? Do you wish 
that you could instantly have as much or as little heat as you 
want—when and where you want it? Do you wish it were as 
easy to regulate accurately the heat in any room as it is to 
switch on the light? 


Hoffman ‘Controlled Heat’’ gives instant, accurate, easy 
regulation of heat. The lightest touch of a child’s finger on 
the “‘control’’ valve gives the exact amount of heat you want 
in any room. 


Hoffman ‘Controlled Heat’’ is 
sanitary—no dust, dirt or over- 


fully with other heating systems. 
Then you'll understand why it’s 


heated rooms. 

Hoffman ‘Controlled Heat’’ is 
silent—no hissing steam or gur- 
gling, pounding radiators. 

Hoffman ‘Controlled Heat’’ is 
economical—no heat is generated 
that isn’t used. It saves fuel. 

Compare “‘Controlled Heat”’ care- 


called ‘‘the greatest forward step 
in modern home heating.”’ 

Write to our Waterbury Office, 
today, for the interesting illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘Controlled Heat’’. 

This tells why Hoffman ‘‘Con- 
trolled Heat’’ is such a remarkable 
improvement in home heating. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory: 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





Waterbury, Conn. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


HOFFMAN 
EQUIPMEN 


» for Vapor heat control 
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Thermalware 


IARS - DISHES 


= CAPAC! \TY 


FOUR ya ncn 
OPENING 


‘Theres my gitt 
“ub ° ily: ° 


A Big One-Gallon Ther- 
mal Jar That Keeps Food 
or Liquids Hot or Cold 


“That’s what we want. A ther- 
mal jar big enough to hold 16 
cups of steaming hot coffee, iced 
tea, lemonade or cold refreshing 
water—enough for a whole 
day’s motor or camping trip. 


“Four inch opening, too. That means 
we can pack food in it aswell. Stewed 
chicken, hot potatoes, baked beans, chop 
suey or meats, and have a hot dinner 
where and when we like. It’s the gift 
the whole family’! like.” 


Sturdy and 
Strong 


Hi 
eins iedtothonte 
our our patented a thermal 
ware seal. The 


ection. 
Easy to Clean 


As you can insert whole 
hand in the 4 inch 


At ‘Leading De Dealers—$10 


Gallon sie, $1 size, Sioctwo Quart, 87.80: .50; 





Polished Aluminum, One 
cannot supply 


-» $15. 
Kiddie Walsics 
from us. 

Ask to see the new Aladdin Thermal- 
retaining. "Keeps food bot “during 


Write us or 
our jobber 
a 


this fast 
Christmas 
seller. 
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American, who represents the 
people as a whole. If we treat him fairly 
and make him like us, he and his kind will 
line up solidly behind us to preach the 
motto of the New York State Police: 
‘Obedience to Law is Liberty.” 

In the 
forces, we are told, insistence on an attitude 
of helpfulness and civility on the part of the 
police is made a regular part of the eurricu- 
In New York City, for instance, the 
police reeruit is taught to perform the 
“in a spirit of toleration, human 
kindness, good-will and chivalry.””. The 
attitude of the New York police has been 
compared unfavorably with that of. the 
London ‘“‘Bobby,” but, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that London has almost 
twice as many policemen as New York to 


training of most modern police 


look after approximately the same popu- 
lation, and that the large foreign elements 
of certain sections make the 
population especially 
argued in behalf of the New York “ 
that he gets on with a minimum of stress 
and strain. A chapter in a detailed report, 
soon to be published under the direction of 
Police Commissioner Enright of New York, 
deals with the training of the New York 
on both physical and mental 


cop” 


policeman, 
sides, to this effect: 


The methods used in the course of phys- 
ical training are similar to the methods in 
use at the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point; 
some particular form of physical training 
and also has a general knowledge of all 
exercises and methods used in both training 
eourses. About two hours daily are de- 
voted to physical exercises, consisting of 
boxing, jiu-jitsu, ladder sealing, calis- 
thenies, carrying persons in rescue work, 
humane control of prisoners and the sol- 
dier’s school, squad and company drill. 
The recruits are also taught to swim and are 
given lessons in approved modern methods 
of life saving. 

Reeruits are supplied with text-books, 
Department Rules and Regulations and a 
digest of the City Ordinances, and the 
procedure necessary to be followed in their 
enforcement. 

The method of instruction in mental 
eourse has been evolved from years of 
experience. Every police condition which 
is likely to confront the recruit in perform- 
ing actual police duty is visualized and 
made as real and plain-as possible, supple- 
mented by blackboard illustrations and 
charts. Hypothetical questions are asked 
on various police conditions that arise, and 
recruits are asked to state the.law on the 
point and the police action they would take. 

This requires recruits to do their own 
thinking. They learn to grasp a group of 
facts and to form a conclusion, by the same 
mental process through which they are 
required when actually confronted with a 
situation requiring police action. 

Special effort is made to make recruits 
realize they can not be good policemen 
unless they are courteous to the public, 
loyal to the highest ideals of the Police 
Department, self-respecting, faithful, and 
diligent in performance of duty. They are 
also encouraged to perform their full duty 


New York | 
troublesome, it is | 


each instructor is expert in- 





in a spirit of toleration, human kindness, 
good-will and chivalry. 

Lectures are given by specialists on First 
Aid to the injured, the care of the feet, 
eyes and body; the methods of operating 
by criminals; automobile identification 
and on fingerprints by expert detectives. 

Two squads of recruits are taken each 
morning to the revolver range, and are 
thoroughly instructed in the care and use 
of the regulation revolver. They are 
required to demonstrate their skill with 


that weapon and to obtain a qualifying 


score in target practise. 


The latest wrinkle in target practise, as 
adopted in New York City, utilizes an 
“animated target.”” Various crimes are 
reproduced in moving pictures, and the 
policemen shoot at the figures on the screen. 
Electrical broken by each 
shot, stop the movement of the picture for 
a few seconds, and light holes in the target 
indicate where the bullet has gone. The 
weakest point about policemen in general, 
and this 


connections, 


it is claimed, is their shooting, 
reproduction of the actual conditions under 
which trouble must be encountered is said 
to have resulted in a great improvement in 
the last few The 
however, never shoots except as a last 
resort. In order to make the necessity for 
shooting and other forms of police trouble 
as infrequent as possible the New York 
Department issues a little leaflet containing 
for citizens to observe to 


months. policeman, 


some ‘‘don’ts”’ 
guard against the commoner sorts of crime. 


This advice runs, in part: 


Don’t permit valuables to Be around 
indiscriminately. 

Don’t listen to get-rich schemes. 

Don’t buy an automobile from a stranger 
without first finding out if it is rightfully 
his. ‘It may be a stolen car. 

Don’t fall for swindling enticements of 
alleged canvassers; investigate fully before 
paying out money. 

Don’t display a quantity of money when 
paying bills to collectors, ete. 

Don’t send children to the store with 
money of large denomination. They are 
easy prey for mean thieves. 

Don’t give bills of large denomination 
to errand boys or messengers for the pur 
pose of getting them changed. 

Don’t leave your overcoat or hand-bag 
in your automobile. Take them with 
you. 

Don’t permit your messengers, delivering 
packages, to turn them over to persons 
on the street representing themselves to 
be the consignee. Be positive in your 
instructions that packages be delivered to 
the proper individual to whom consigned. 

Don’t send packages, for delivery by 
messenger, with the name and address of 
the éonsignee on the outside of the package. 

Don’t leave packages of value on the 
top of mail-boxes in the street. 

Don’t permit your cashier to make change 
unless the money to be changed is 
received, 

Don’t send a messenger to the bank for 
or with money or valuable securities unless 
you have theroughly investigated his 
character; and Don’t employ women or 
children for such work. 

Don’t be careless when you get into a 
crowd. Keep your coat buttoned up and 
an eye on your pockets. ; 

Don’t, when shopping, lay your 
hand-bag on counters while looking at 
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‘| Eight Cylinder Quality Has Never Before 
Been Available at such Low Cost 


Oldsmobile offers you in its eight cylinder 
Sedan and Coupe automobile values 
which literally have no parallel among 
American cars. 


First, you find here the eight cylinder 
motor at its best—delivering the highest 
horse power of any standard automobile 
engine of like size in the United States. 
Yet so smoothly is this splendid power 
transmitted to the rear wheels that the 
entire chassis enjoys long life with almost 
imperceptible wear. 


Light Eight Sedan $2025 


Sport Touring, 81675. 


6- Passenger Touring (Tuare Wheels) $1850. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
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And then, on this superb chassis mechan- 
ism are built Sedan and Coupe bodies of 
finest construction—the product of twenty- 
five years’ experience in fashioning coach 
work which stands up under the stresses 
and strains of every motoring circum- 
stance. The appointments and equipment 
are, of course, excellent. 


If you aspire to an eight, as most people 
do, you can enjoy in the Oldsmobile Eight 
Sedan and Coupe a price-with-quality 
advantage which has never been equalled 
in automobile history. 


Light Eight Coupe $1875 


5-Passenger Touring, $1375; 3-Passenger Sport Roadster, $1625; 4-Passenger Super- 
LARGER EIGHTS:—?-Passenger Touring, $1735; 4-Passenger Pacemaker, $1735; 


FOURS:—8-Passenger Roadster, $955; 5-Passenger Touring, $975; 4-Passenger 
Semi-Sport, $1075; 5-Passenger California Top, $1350; 5-Passenger Brougham, $1375; 
§- Passenger Coupe, $1475; 5-Passenger Sedan, $1595. Prices f.0. b. Lansing, Michigan 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Hardware Serves more 
than Practical Purposes 


F course a lock and a knob must perform their 


duties uncomplainingly at all times. But the 
worth of Sargent Hardware does not end with 
performance. 


Besides giving service that is dependable and 
uniform, Sargent Hardware possesses unusual refine- 
ment of design. In variety of styles it harmonizes 
with the many types of architecture. Its gracefulness 
adds beauty to every doorway. Though a small 
element in the whole of a house, it is, nevertheless, 
noticeable—a finishing touch to the work of archi- 
tect and builder. 

The Sargent Book of Designs contains illustrations 
of hardware suitable for your home. Write for 
your copy, and select Sargent Hardware with your 
architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
40 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT DAY and NIGHT LATCHES 
reinforce and provide the needed se- 
curity on entrance doors of dwellings, 
apartment houses, stores and offices, 
where present locks do not afford 

deq pr i The handy push- 
button stop, to dead-lock the latch- 
bolt or hold it back as desired, is an 
exclusive feature. 


SARGENT 


Aocks & Hardware 
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merchandise. This is an opportunity 
thieves are always waiting for. 

Don’t earry your hand-bag suspended by 
a strap from your wrist. Hold it tightly in 
your hand. This prevents thieves from 
opening the bag or pocket-book and ex- 
tracting your money or valuables from it. 

Don’t carry your money in a conspicuous 
manner. 

Don’t be too eager to pull out your watch 
and give the time of day to everybody 
who asks for it. That’s a good opportunity 
for somebody to grab it and run. 

Don’t carry your money or valuables in 
your hip-pocket or in pockets of your outer 
garments. Such pockets are the most 
accessible to the pickpocket. 

Don’t slip the handle of your hand-bag 
up on your arm. Hold the bag firmly and 
directly over the clasp. 

Don’t regard jostling or pushing in a 
crowd as accidental. Be suspicious of 
persons who jostle you. 

Don’t wear valuable jewelry when 
shopping. 

Don’t carry more money than you will 
need, and don’t make a display of the 
money you have. 

Don’t allow any one to place a news- 
paper close to your face, in a public con- 
veyance or elsewhere; such a person is 
after your watch and chain, or searf-pin. 





THE MAN WHO STANDS OVER THE 
ITALIAN KING 
TALY, according to numerous reports, 
is reposing in the hollow of the hand 
of a certain Benito Mussolini, recently 
named as Premier. And in the same hol- 
low, we are assured, reposes the King of 
Italy and the whole institution of the 
Italian Monarchy. Mussolini is said to 
be friendly with the King and will support 
him—on one condition. That condition, 
as Signor Vicenzi of Milan, an authority 
quoted by The Christian Science Monitor, 
describes it, is that ‘“‘the King and the 
Monarchy resume functioning for the re- 
constructioning of Italy.”” Otherwise, says 
Signor Vicenzi, so much the worse for the 
King. Signor Vicenzi has sent a message 
from the new Professor Premier of Italy to 
the Italiansof New York. Thisautographiec 
statement, said to constitute an authorita- 
tive summary of what the Premier and the 
Fascisti stand for, runs: 

**Affectionate greetings to my compa- 
triots of New York. I send them through 
their counsellor, and my friend, M. 
Vicenzi, the following: The Fascisti insist 
upon these points. 1. That Italy’s inter 
vention in the war was inevitable. 2. 
That Htaly’s victory was complete. 3. 
That the Italian race has an international 
réle to play.” 

Taking up the character and achieve 
ments of the new Premier, Signor Vicenzi 
is quoted to the following effect: 


He is a master of men,. Signor Mu* 
solini. There are men of authority 
of power whose importance you do not 
realize when you enter their presence 











dire 
Bee; 
pole 
duel 


unless you are aware of their identity. 
Your first ‘glance at Signor Mussolini 
when you enter his presence for the first 
time produces an arresting impression upon 
you, even if you are not aware of his 
identity. You feel at once as you look 
into his dark eyes. that you are in the 
presence of greatness—not only of a dis- 
tinct superiority to the ordinary run of 
men, but of an extraordinary: superiority, 
an unquestionable greatness. 

The things that he has done justify the 
impression. This man fought through the 
war from its opening until the last gun was 
fired. He has more than 100 sears upon 
his body, inflicted in battle. That may 
sound extraordinary, but it is a fact. 

For he knew no fear, and does not now 
know fear. A tall, muscular, high-browed 
man of athletic build, he broke with his 
socialistic connections as soon as the ques- 
tion of Italy’s entrance into the war was 
broached. He could not hold to the pacific 
doctrines of the Socialist the moment when 
it appeared that Italians would have to 
fight for their country. He plunged with 
ardor into the operations of the war. He 
was always under fire when it was possible 
to be under fire. 

On one of the occasions when he lay in 
a hospital wounded, the King visited him, 
shook hands with him and offered to do 
what he personally could for him. The 
royal visit produced a profound impression 
throughout Italy, because of Signor Mus- 
solini’s prominent identification ‘with the 
Socialistie party. 

The next time Mussolini saw the King 
was when the latter summoned him about 
two months ago during one of the many 
erises in Italian publie affairs. The King 
and his powerful subject were closeted 
alone. What passed between them at that 
interview has never been divulged, either 
by the King or by Signor Mussolini. 

Signor Mussolini is a man of surprizingly 
few words. He is about the only Italian 
of few words that I am acquainted with. 
Even in writing he is a man of few words, 
an almost taciturn man. In his paper, 
Il Popolo, published in Milan, I have never 
known him to write an article more than 
a column long at the most. 

But the man at whom that article is 
directed becomes politically non-existent. 
Beeause of his effectiveness in newspaper 
polemics, he has fought fifteen or twenty 
duels. He never provokes a duel inten- 
tionally. But when he is challenged he 
fights with the utmost readiness. Neither 
does he lose any sleep over his duels. 
Having been challenged, he has the time 
fixt for the encounter marked down by 
a subordinate. When the hour arrives, if 
he is writing one of his articles, the subordi- 
nate jogs his arm and remarks: ‘Signor 
Mussolini, it is time.” Signor Mussolini 
grabs his coat and hat and is gone to keep 
hisengagement. Sometimes it is necessary 
for him to go in an extraordinary hurry. 
In that ease he goes in an airplane. 

His acquisition of the art of driving 
aplane is characteristic of him. He had no 
training in flight during the war. When 
he began his political activities after the 
war, his presence to take charge of a situa- 
tion was sometimes required at very short 
hotice. So, to increase his mobility, he 
learned to drive and pilot an airplane. 
This accomplishment must have stood him 
i very good stead during the latest events 
in Italy. 

_ One of Mussolini’s striking character- 
ities is his lack of ambition. Therefore 
itis impossible to bribe him with high office, 
iy more than with money. He is an 
Mistocrat of the aristocrats, a man of the 
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Few things cause greater dismay toa plant manager 


than to see smoke rising from his coal pile. 


This means a spontaneous combustion fire—stub- 
born and costly. 


Of 2000 large coal consumers who were queried by 
the Government} 260 reported instances of sponta- 
neous combustion; thus indicating how important a 
problem it presents to the industries of the country. 


The low sulphur content and cleanliness of Con- 
solidation Coal tend to prevent spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


Industrial executives who have had to charge off 
losses due to spontaneous combustion are invited to 
communicate with us for information as to the resis- 
tance of Consolidation Coal to this destroying force 
as well as operating economies which are made pos- 
sible through the use of our fuel. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG, Detroit Mich. UNION TRUST BLDG. Weshington DC 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth.N.H FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Iilinois. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG. Baltimore. Md. UNION CENTRAL BLDG. Cincinnoti. Ohio. 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Bosfon.Mass FIRST NATL BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va 
LAND TITLE BLDG. Philadelphia. Po. KIRBY BLDG... Cleveland, Ohio. 

NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO. MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG. St Poul Minn. 
Sales Agents 4 EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD. SHAUGHNESSY BLDG. | Montréal Queie 

MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Mi/waukee, Wis. 

F HURLBUT COMPANY. Green Boy. Wis. 
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GIVE YOUR BOY 


MECCANO 


REAL ENGINEERING. Every part of Meccano is a real engineering 
piece—pulleys, gears, strips, girders, a. couplings and crariks, all per- 
fectly designed and accurately made. 

Boys never come to the end of Meccano fun. All the models work just 
like the real thing. A beautifully illustrated Book of Instructions goes with |, 
each Outfit. No study is needed, and the youngest boy can begin at once. | 


Send for these FREE BOOKS 


1. MECCANO ERQBUCTS 5 + all plete sgueivies set that will receive con- 
about gt '. picks ne iets” Mecrano etc. All three books sent your boy 
buildi: K’S VISIT TO MEC- 


addresses of 
Sd Fascinating story of a 
boy’ a MY at Meccano headquar- 
tens. 3. RADIO: How to make a com- 






















In Canada: 
MECCANO LTD.., 
11 Colborne St., Toronto 












MECCANO 
PRICE LIST 
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deaier for Entry 
4 Blanks or write us. 








and d up to $40. 00. 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, 
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Durability of Jersey 
Cloth is due to its 
purity—99.8%. Ser- 
viceability is due 
to its special tensile 
strength and stiffness. 





Screens That Stand The Usual 
Rough Handling of Storage 


that compare favorably with steel. This 
gives you a beautiful copper screen 
cloth which will last indefinitely and 
stand the usual rough handling. 

Send for a free copy of a booklet “A 
Matter of Health and Comfort” which 


Screens -that will stand the handling 
which winter storing necessit ates, should 
be made of c r that will not get out 
of shape—this is the kind of copper in 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, the kind 
that should be used in permanent 


homes and __ buildings. tells you all about copper 
It is copper 99.8%. pure— J £ be > EY for screens. Our offices and 
but, more than that, the wire COPP agencies are distributed 
is made by a special Roeb- Soreen Cloth throughout the country. 
ling process gi it a ten- Write Today for further 
sile Strength stiffness See ERSEY information 


THe New Jersey Wire CrotH ComPaANy 


626 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 
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highest university education. And yet 
he is in the closest touch with the masses. 
His understanding of the demos began 
shortly after his graduation from the 
university, when he made a tour of the 
Italian colonies in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Bulgaria. On these trips, 
which he took before he began his career 
as a teacher, he carried on a campaign of 
education. 

It is worth while noting that even in his 
socialistic teachings he sought to impress 
upon the proletariat that it owed a duty 
to the employer class, and that it could 
not demand its rights unless it performed 
that duty. Neither proletariat nor prop- 
erty owners have anything to fear from the 
leader of the Fascisti. His attitude to- 
ward the exaggerated and unreasoning 
demand of the Communists was defined 
by his actions several months ago, when 
Bolshevist Labor, supplied liberally with 
money from Russia, seized the machinery 
of production in such manufacturing 
centers as Turino. 

Signor Mussolini quickly realized that 
the policy of the workmen was equally 
destructive to their own interests as well 
as the interests of the employers. The 
Communistic movement collapsed because 
Mussolini issued an effective appeal to the 
war veterans. This was one of the occa- 
sions when he used an airplane. 

And behind this appeal lay a maximum 
of force. For you must understand that 
Mussolini has at least 1,000,000 armed 
men at his back. Not only that, but a 
proportion of these armed men represent 
the intellect of Italy. He has Italy in the 
hollow of his hand. The panicky resigna- 
tion of four members of the Facta Cabinet 
upon the issuance of Signor Mussolini’s 
demand for five Cabinet portfolios is no 
isolated instance of political pressure exer- 
cised by a man who brooks no opposition. 
It is symtomatice of the fate of any gov- 
ernment which Signor Mussolini does not 
approve. 

As he told me last summer, it is the deter- 
mination of himself and his Fascisti to elim- 
inate from the life of modern Italy all the 
outworn practises, traditions and govern- 
ing men. He wants Italy to face the mod- 
ern requirements with a thoroughly mod- 
ern spirit. 

In many respects the leader of the Fas- 
cisti bears a striking resemblance, as man 
and thinker, to Theodore Roosevelt. Like 
him, he is an indefatigable athlete. Like 
him, he is in thorough touch with the people. 
Like him, he acts with lightning-like swift- 
ness, and the range of his interests is vast. 

But in some respects his equipment is 
superior to Colonel Roosevelt’s. He is 
in intimate touch with the latest develop- 
ments in economies. He has something 
of Roosevelt’s ruthlessness, something of 
Roosevelt’s passionate restlessness, some- 
thing of Roosevelt’s impatience with the 
man whose eyes are turned toward the past. 

But he is better equipped than Roose 
velt to deal with the present pressing needs 
of humanity. 

From what I know of him, I should say 
that he is in every way the best equipped 
man in Italy to put his country back on its 
feet. And he will brook no opposition t0 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 


“Punch,” says Clarence K. Streit, 
Roman’ Correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, sums up Premier Mussolini 
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inone word. This writer gives the follow- | 
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ing brief appreciation of Italy's new ruler. 


There is punch in his eyes, the darting 
thrust of a rapier. There is punch in the 
light, springy step with which he carries 
his well-built body—the punch of a pugi- 
list. There is punch in his heavy brow, 
in the firm, unsmiling lines of his mouth, 
and especially in his grim jaw—the punch 
of a bludgeon. 

Like father like son. The Fascisti, sons 
of the Mussolinian idea—bludgeons have 
become by every-day use their weapons. 

There is punch to Mussolini’s speeches— 
his followers repeat his phrases gleefully. 
“Did you hear what ‘il Duce’ said at 
Naples? ‘The time has come when the 
arrow must fly from the bow or the cord 
breaks.’ ”’ 

In his orders and replies to questions 
there is a *‘veni, vidi, vici,”” parsimony of 
words which is not among the Roman traits 
most Italians have inherited. 

He speaks with a rather harsh voice. 
Words issue staceato-like, like bullets 
fired from a machine-gun. His speeches 
are punctuated with abrupt pauses. 

“What do we intend to do? We don’t 
mince words. We do good to those who do 
us good, evil to those who do us evil.” 

“What is our foreign policy? We have 
heen friendly to the Powers controlling 
raw materials we need.” 

One doesn’t wonder that this man did 
not long remain a professor of French. 
One does wonder whether it was Danton’s 
ery, ‘Be bold, again be bold, always be 
bold,’’ which helped him leap from academ- 
ical circles to the forefront of red revolu- 
tionists. Certainly one is inclined to 
think there is much of Danton come to life 
again in this man, with even a hint of 
physical resemblance. 

At the coming of war he broke violently 
with the Socialists, demanding that Italy 
should intervene. When she did he volun- 
teered, was wounded, and then started his 
paper, the Popolo d'Italia. He savagely 
fought against the influence of the Socialist 
organ Avanti, which he had formerly di- 
rected, and after the war little by little 
he built up the Fascisti organization. 

With such brutal directness does he go 
to the point, with such tenacity does he 
hold it, that one might think he had a single- 
track mind if it were not for the fact he is 
an Italian. For one of the strong points 
of the Italian is his rigid logic in thinking, 
often coupled with marvelous elasticity in 
applying his theories—a trait which helped 
tomake the bloodless revolution possible. 

Premier Mussolini already has frequently 
shown that consistencies are no hobgoblin 
forhim. It will not be surprizing if some 
of his more fanatical followers now will 
have occasion to realize this. 

This second great Nationalist leader that 
the post-war period has produced is a great 
admirer of the one who preceded him tofame. 

He told a Turkish envoy who went to 
Naples to see him that Mustafa Kemal’s 
Ssueeess had been a source of encourage- 
ment to him. 

Some American and English observers 
conclude from Mussolini's bearing and 
some of his acts that he is a poser that suc- 
cess has gone to his head. But it should 
at least be noted that what strikes unemo- 
tional persons as theatrical may be very 
teal to the passionate Italians. 

So dominating and driving is Mussolini’s 
personality that one does not expect a joke 

his lips nor to find a twinkle in his eye. 

One looks at his gloomy, lowering face 
and wonders if it were he who chose black 
a the color for his followers. 
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Margot Asquith 


“It is not my purpose to write a history of the 
often on the same day, | shall give a true and 
simple account of what | saw and heard from 
August 4th, 1914, until we left Downing 
Street: in December, 1916.” Thus Mrs. 
Asquith. These two volumes therefore take 
their place beside her earlier autobiographical 
writings and complete a record which has sel- 
dom been surpassed. Vols. II and III. Uniform 
with first two volumes. Boxed $6.00 


An Autobiography 
3.0.8) 5 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 








Geanendicasirenndl Saati dineiiiiies 
now writing for the American or any other 
public.”—Philadelphia Ledger. “No wonder 
”*__Boston Transcript. “It’s Mary Roberts 
Se a eee 
$2.00 


The Breaking Point 














Free Upon Request 
E. T. Raymond 


Lloyd George, the man of many conspicuous 
virtues and his full share of human frailties, 
properly appraised and il 

by E. T. Raymond, whose “Uncensored 
Celebrities” established him as a brilliant critic 
and analyst of public men. No man in public 
or private life has ever offered such a figure 
of international proportions for the dissecting 
knife of the modern critic. A book of very 
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Robert Hichens 


“An admirably done portrait, unusual, re- 
markable.”—New York Times. “It is the 
Hichens of ‘Bella Donna’ working even more 
subtly.”—New York Herald. “A dramatic 
piece of work.”—Boston Herald. “Mr. 
Hichens has peered deeply into the hidden re- 
cesses of the heart and mind.’’—Philadelphia 
North-American. “Cannot fail to arouse inter- 
est.” —Buffalo News. These are a few of the 
press comments on this new novel by the 
author of “The Garden of Allah.” $2.00 
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has once more pleasure in offering two delightful cruises by the superb 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 
a liner of 22,000 tons displacement. 
Oil-Burning, Dustless and Immaculate. 
From New York Jan. 20th and Feb. 20th 
to the blue waters and balmy skies of the Spanish Main. Havana (Code), 
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Do you brush 
your teeth or 
merely wipe them? 


ERE'S a fair question that all 
who are interested in their 
teeth should ask themselves, 

If you use a soft toothbrush 
your teeth are not getting the clean- 
ing they need. You might almost 
as well wipe them off with a piece 
of linenor cotton. 

Discard your soft toothbrush 
now. By using Ipana Tooth Paste, 
even though your gumsare tender, 
you can use a brush that really 
cleans. 

At least, use a brush of “me- 
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door amusements” is admittedly with 
us and the American development of the 
British game of football is credited with 
being one of the outstanding features of 
the new age. ‘‘ America’s college record is 
passing that of the Roman Empire” 
commentator points out ‘‘in the number 


one 


FOOTBALL AS OUR GREATEST POPULAR SPECTACLE 


NEW “Golden Age of sport-and out- } duces a variant idea in the following lively 








| acteristic story by O. Henry. 
and size of amphitheaters built for games | 


paragraphs: 


Mr. Haughton realizes its analogies to 
war, but I think that there are features 
which qualify the game for a place in the 
field for liberal arts as well. There is a 
striking resemblance, for instance, between 
the best of Harvard football and any char- 
To be sure, 
every football play is in a sense a short 














dium” stiffness with Ipana and 
you'll see how much better your 
teeth will be cleaned and how 
much better your gums will feel. 

The gentle, stimulating effect of 
Ipana is well known to the dental 
profession. Thousands of dentists 
have told us that they prescribe it 
to their patients whose gums are 
soft and tender. 


Ipana Tooth Paste heals the 
gums, cleans the teeth thoroughly, 
and is a delight and pleasure to use. 
Send today, for a free sample tube, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Fill out and mail the coupon below 


Bristol-Myers Co. 69 Rector Street 

New York, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 
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SERRIED MASSES OF HUMANITY AT A YALE-HARVARD GAME. 


Only a fraction of the Yale Bowl is seen here, with East Rock in the background. 
Bowl, even tho it dwarfs the immense stadiums of antiquity, has proven far too small for the 
crowds that are eager to see the annual Yale-Harvard football battle. 

















The huge 















and athletic contests.’’ The great Colos- 
seum at Rome, a marvel of the ages, could 
be put down inside the Yale Bowl and still 
leave room enough for a sizable hippodrome 
all around. All this means that the game 
of football has taken its place among the 


The 


reason for its great appeal, according to one 


great popular spectacles of history. 


of the most famous coaches in the country, 
Perey D. Haughton of Harvard, who has 
lately published a book on modern foot- 
ball, is that it combines physieal skill and 
strength, with an intellectual side closely 
resembling that brought out in modern 
warfare, in something like ‘‘a complicated 
game of human chess.’’» ‘‘ Football is 
inherently an American game, and essen- 
tially a college game,”” concludes Mr. 
Haughton in his book (‘‘ Football and How 
to Watch It,” Marshall Jones, Boston). 
“In it we find most of the red-blooded 
ideals which we are proud to believe are 
particularly American.”’ 





Heywood Broun, | 
in an introduction to the same book, int10- | ber of huge stadiums in this countty- 





narrative. First eome the signals of the 
quarterback. That is the preliminary expo 
sition. Then the plot thickens, action be 
comes intense and a climax is reached 
whereby the mood of tragedy or comedy is 
established. 

But the resemblance between Haughton 
football and O. Henry is more special than 
this. Deception is an important factor it 
the technique of both the coach and the 
writer. Often there is a well-developed 
feint to fool the reader or the opposing line 
as the case may be. Everybody thinks he 
knows how it is coming out when suddenly 
we have the surprizing flash of the trick 
finish. ‘‘By Jove,’ says the reader, laying 
down the book, “I never thought of that.” 
And the Yale defensive back, picking him 
self up, says much the same thing, tho 
perhaps somewhat differently expres. 
Like O. Henry, Haughton seems to have 
specialized in happy endings. 


















Another critic, a writer in the Nev 
York Times, presents a view of the wor 
derful development of the game as * 
whole, as witnessed by the growing nut 
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Give him a Twinplex Stropper 
for his safety razor. He will be 
grateful every day, for years! —Twinplex improves 
new blades 100% and gives 100 perfect shaves 
from each blade. No trouble—no adjusting; a 
few turns strop keen,—both edges at once. It’s a 
regular gift for a regular fellow. Sold everywhere. 
Twinplex Sales Co. St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 
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They know 


NE THING to count as certain— 

a man’s family notices his personal 
appearance. They know the value of a 
clean-cut, well-groomed look and they want 
him to have it. 

They know that the condition of the hair 
and scalp counts heavily in a man’s personal 
appearance. The way he keeps his hair 
is a matter of pride, or otherwise, to them. 

To look well, hair needn’t be thick, or 
silky, or wavy. The first essentials of 
good looking hair are to keep it clean, 
healthy and free from dandruff. 

Everywhere men and women are doing 
these things with the pine tar lather of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. Doctors recommend 
pine tar for its tonic properties, particularly 
for the scalp. Pine tar in Packer’s stimu- 
lates and stirs into activity the tissue cells, 
thereby carrying health and nourishment 
to the scalp and hair. 

When hair health comes, hair troubles 
go, dandruff and the rest of them. 

Let Packer’s help you to keep your hair 
healthy. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 
Dept. 84-L, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Shampoo with 


PACKERS 


Special Sample Offer: 


Send 25c for all Three samples or 
10c for any One of them 


A generous sample of these three for 25c: Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer's Shampoo, Packer's Charm 
(which quickly relieves chapped hands and lips and 
other hb conditions of the skin). toc for any 
ons sua. At any time we send free a 
copy of our Manual “How to Care the Hair 
sud Scalp.” 
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The use of these modern colosseums for 
other than football games is urgently 
recommended, but it is admitted that, 
without the “‘pomp and pageantry”’ 
and thrill—of football, the money would 
never have been forthcoming to build 
these huge bowls. 
Aceording to The Times writer: 


He who thrills at reading of a gladiatorial 
eontest can get the same thrill, experience 
the same ‘‘mob psychology,”’ by attending 
a football game in the Yale Bowl, in the 
new stadium at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, or one of the numerous smaller 
American structures. Greater crowds at- 
tend. The spectacle is almost equal in 
regal pomp, and interest in the great Ameri- 
ean game of football probably is even wider 
and more compelling than the Romans’ 
interest in the water carnival and 100-day 
games with which Titus opened the Roman 
Colosseum in 80 A. D. 

In two of these stadiums which have just 
been opened the crowds attending foot- 
ball games were larger than the combined 
seating capacity of the Roman Colosseum 
and the next largest structure of its kind 
in the Roman world, the amphitheater at 
Capua. 

One of the new structures was at Ohio 
State University, and the other was the 
Dudley Stadium, built for Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee. The next 
year will see at least ten more great 
stadiums rise on the grounds of America’s 
universities and in the public parks of 
large cities, to say nothing of the pro- 
fessional baseball stadiums. 

The largest crowd in football history 
witnessed the game between Ohio and 
Michigan at the dedication of the great 
stadium at Ohio State University. This 
was significant, because it showed as much 
interest in football in the Middle West as 
in the games of the Big Three, and added 
some weight to the arguments that foot- 
ball to a great extent has overshadowed 
scholastic activities. The crowd numbered 
more than 75,000, and additional thou- 
sands clamored for admission. 

The seating capacity of this new horse- 
shoe-shaped stadium is about equal to that 
of the Yale Bowl, which has 64,025 per- 
manent seats, with temporary seats carry- 
ing the eapacity of 70,657. Those are the 
approximate figures of the Ohio stadium, 
altho it is of different shape, and the ca- 
pacity may be increased by the erection of 
temporary stands at the open end of the 
horseshoe. Historians differ on the ca- 
pacity of the Roman Colosseum, but the 
best opinion seems to be that it was capa- 
ble of seating 45,000 persons, with addi- 
tional standing-room for 5,000. Both the 
Yale Bowl and the new Ohio stadium are 
greater in dimensions. The Yale Bow! is 
933 feet long and 744 feet wide. The 
Colosseum was 615 feet long and 510 feet 
wide. The playing-field in the Yale Bowl 
is 500 feet long and 300 feet wide, and the 
arena of the Colosseum was 281 feet long 
and 177 feet wide. 

The new Dudley Stadium at Vanderbilt 
University, also horse shoe-shaped, seats 
25,000 spectators and in general dimensions 
is about the size of the famous Colosseum 
at Pompeii, where the gladiatorial contests 
were held before the city was buried under 
the ashes of Vesuvius. It is similar m 
appearance to the Ohio stadium because 
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it is the same shape, but smaller. Penn- 
sylvania’s new stadium, just dedicated, 
seats about 50,000 and cost $750,000. 


All these stadiums, of course, have been 
built so they may be used extensively for 
field sports baseball, and other games. It 
is intended that the field shall not be re- 
served for the football contests, but also 
devoted to the general physical develop- 
ment of students. Specifically: 


Columbia University in its new stadium 
intends to center interest on extensive 
facilities for all kinds of sports. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler has repeatedly 
declared that the athletic field rivaled 
the classroom in university life. Columbia 
was without football for years, so that 
other sports, particularly baseball and 
rowing, have gained an interest among 
alumni and students which football can not 
soon overshadow. 

This idea that the great athletic fields 
should be devoted to a variety of sports 
is gaining steadily. Spectacular football 
creates much interest, and perhaps has 
some paralyzing effect on academic efforts 
just before the big contests, but diversified 
sport encourages participation by many 
students and does not affect studies. 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt have 
gone a step further than other colleges in 
working for this diversity, and Columbia 
intends to go another step in her plans for a 
new $3,000,000 field and stadiums at 218th 
Street and the Harlem Ship Canal. A 
football stadium will provide seats for 
56,000 persons, but there will be separate 
stadiums for track athleties and baseball, 
so that the seating capacity of the three 
will be 73,000. The football stadium may 
be used for other sports. 

This interest in sports, and particularly 
in college sports, as part of the “‘cooling- 
off’’ process after the war, has found its 
expression in a _ well-defined movement 
among all colleges and universities for the 
expansion of sports fields and stadiums, 
and virtually every college in the country 
has finished or is planning extensions of 
equipment. 

The University of California plans a 
sports field and stadium. Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania are working on the same 
lines. Iowa is starting a stadium cam- 
paign, and several large universities in the 
East have their plans under way. 

Whether it has been wise to throw up 
these great structures so that thousands 
may view athletic contests, and particu- 
larly football contests, is a question fre- 
quently debated, especially among those 
who got their college training at the small 
institution where the work was heavy and 
closely supervised and every man took 
part for the fun of the game, and among 
those who were graduated from the harder 
school of experience. Some of these men 
think that stimulation of interest to too 
high a point diverts the minds of students 
from their collegiate work, and frequently 
affects those who most need the academic 
training. Others who look at the game and 
the colleges with more tolerant eye view 
this interest only as part of a desirable 
college life which may produce memories 
to be treasured, not too many regrets to 
be pondered over, and not too many flat 
failures in life. 


Most of the educators who heve spoken 
their thoughts on these subjects recently, 
Says the writer, have exprest the opinion 
that great playing fields were as necessary 
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Men’s Teeth 


Should also glisten 
Shall women take all the care? 


A large percentage of the women you 
meet have white teeth nowadays. Men 
like the charm. They like the smiles 
that pretty teeth engender. 

But don’t you know that women also 
like such evidence of care? 

Careful people the world over use a 
new teeth-cleaning method. It means 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. You owe 
yourself a test. 


Film is the cause 


The cause of dingy teeth is film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Food, tobacco, etc., discolor film. 
Then it forms cloudy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. Teeth which people 
don’t like to show are made unsightly 
by that film. 


Troubles follow 


Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. And 
they cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


Now we combat it 


Now people who are well-advised con- 
stantly combat that film. Dental science 
has found two ways. One acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it. 

Able authorities proved those methods 
effective. Then dentists everywhere be- 
gan to ufge their use. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





A new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. The name 
is Pepsodent. Those two great film 
combatants were embodied in it. Now 
it has come into world-wide use, largely 
by dental advice. 


Fights acid, too 


Dental research found two other things 
essential. And they were both embodied 
in this new-day dentifrice. 

Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Thus Pepsodent, with every use, gives 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents mani- 
fold effect. And these results are bringing 
to millions a new dental era. 


It’s easy to know 


You can easily prove that these effects 
do come, and know what they mean to 
you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

What you see and feel will very soon 
convince you. Make this test in justice 
to yourself. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 531, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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‘Tt high price of coal—and its 

Towa — have awakened peo- 

ple to its logical successor—gas. 

The demand for Gasteam is un- 

precedented and every installation 

means others—because Gasteam 
is its own best salesman. 
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|= asteam 


Steam Heat with Gas 


A Gasteam installation consists of 
cast iron radiators, each a complete 
steam heating plant in itself, and each 
separately controlled. The heat can 
thus be accurately adjusted to the 
time, the place and the weather. 

This means economy. You pay only 
for the heat you actually need and use. 


Where It Is Used 


There are Gasteam installations in 
every type of building, as the sole 
means of heat, or supplementary to 
existing systems. 

Retail stores use them—the United 
Cigar Stores, for instance—homes and 
apartment buildings—warehouses 
(Armour & Co. is a user) — churches, 
schools, hospitals, theatres—in short, 
every kind of building. 


Its Advantages 


. Low cost of operation. 

. No coal or ashes. 

. Needs no attention. 

. No storage of fuel. 

. Atmosphere kept at right 
humidity. 

. Heat when and where desired. 


nN Un b& Gh 


Write or Wire for Details 


Thereis a Clow rep- 
resentative in your 
vicinity, ready to 
give you a figure on 
your requirements. 
‘And stocks of radia- 
tors are available for 
immediate installa- 
tion. 

James B. CLtow 
& Sons 
General Offices: 

536 S. Franklin St. 

Chicago 















Sales Offices Everywhere 
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as the laboratories of chemistry and phy- 
sies. They have not meant stadiums 
where eleven men perform for the thou- 
sands who are not athletes, but the playing- 
fields where thousands participate. We 
are told: 


One of the first educators after the war 
to speak of the need of adequate sports 
fields fer students, particularly in colleges 
situated in cities, was Dean William Me- 
Clellan, Chairman of the Athletic Council 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
asserted that universities, particularly 
those in cities, were under obligation to 
supply recreation grounds. 

“The war has taught the college world 
many lessons,” he said. ‘‘It has also given 
us many hard problems to solve. In the 
early days of our war preparations too 
many fine fellows were rejected because of 
physical defects which could have been 
prevented. The draft merely accentuated 
this eondition. 

“Tt was evident that the American col- 
lege had developed the brains of the stu- 
dents, but had neglected their bodies. 
Then came the great cantonments, and 
with them the opportunity to show what 
men of vision could do to utilize athletics 
in the development of America’s fighting 
machine. Mass athletics came overnight. 
It was shown that a whole camp could be 
organized so that every man could have 
his fun and make his athletics a direct 
contribution to his soldierly development. 
No man was neglected. There were no 
bleacherites, because every man was a 
participant. 

‘*These former students will not tolerate 
the lack of vision with which so many of 
our colleges endeavor to crowd all their 
students into one little field for recreation. 
They will still want intercollegiate com- 
petition, but they will also demand that 
the student spectators shall likewise be 
athletes.” 

There are movements in several cities 
for the erection of stadiums with seating 
capacities far surpassing any of the college 
amphitheaters. Los Angeles has the most 
tangible as well as the most_interesting 
plan of all, and is-already at work on it. 
The seating capacity of this great Pacific 
eoast bowl is to be not less than 75,000, 
and the city has an eye open for the Olym- 
pic games. In fact, the International 
Olympic Committee has authorized Los 
Angeles to hold international games under 
the patronage of the committee in Sep- 
tember, - 1923, as part of the dedication 
exercises of the new stadium, but Los 
Angeles is out for the*Olympic games of 
1932. Those of 1924 are to be held in 
Paris and in 1928 the contest also, will take 
plaee in. Europe. 

The Los Angeles Colosseum, which will 
be finished next spring, is elliptical in shape 
and situated in a depression, just as the 
Yale Bewl was built. The main entrance 
will be adorned with a concrete and stone 
peristyle, with colonnades, and will be about 
400 feet wide and 75 feet high at the loftiest 
point. The playing-field will be 680 feet 
long and about 345 feet wide, encompassed 
by a running-track almost a third of a 
mile in circumference. 

Interior playing fields are to be provided 
for football, baseball, soccer and other 
games, so that every foot of the players’ 
space will be visible from all seats in the 





FOR CHRISTMAS— 


A delicious bit of “Old Virginia,” made 
from the same recipe for 56 years, which 
calls for the choicest fruits, nuts and good 
things. Just the thing for Christmas 
dinner or to send as a gift to a friend. 


Packed in a snug tin box, it keeps indefi- 
nitely and improves with age, like old 
wine. It’s a joy to housekeepers because 
it’s always deliciously fresh and appro- 
priate to serve. 


Park & Tilford in New York and fancy 
grocers in other cities, carry Bromm's Old 
Virginia Fruit Cake the year ‘round. If 
your grocer can’t supply you, we will ship 
prepaid to any address in the U.S. 1-lb. 
cake, in tin, $1.15; 2-Ib. tin, $2.25; 4-Ib. 
tin, $4.25; 6-Ib. tin, $6.00. 


Order today for your own table and let us 
send one for you to a friend. 
L. Bromm Baking Company 
516 E. Marshall Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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Old VIRGINIA 
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Automatic 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
0} fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50 4 to75 o fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries toasts. 
Ni huts elec- 
t 


FREE tiom 
k Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prizes. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 30 
Cetroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 











Saves Health, Forieu, whence, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants. 
| ill with water, hang on “the back 
of any Radiator out of sight. 
Others for Hot Air Registers. 
aaa Tens of thousands now in satistac- 
tory use. Write for k REE Booklet. 
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The yo way to end 2 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a_ colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in thin plasters. The 
action is the same. 
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amphitheater. Eighty-six entrances and 
exits will provide for speedy handling of the 
crowds, and there will be a driveway 
through the pile of stone and concrete for 
the entrance of pageants and parades, 
which may encircle the track and then file 
out again. Special lighting apparatus is 
to make night performances possible. 

The stadium, to cost $2,500,000, will be 
built under a unique arrangement. A 
Community Development Association is 
to build the structure, under agreement 
with the city, the county and several asso- 
ciations and city commissions. For an 
annual rental the city and eevnty have 
equal rights with the develo; ent asso- 
ciation for a period of years, then the 
property is to pass to the ownership of the 
city and county. Los Angeles banks are 
financing the plan, and the development 
association is a corporation wiih no profits, 
no capital stock, and all expenses met by 
subscription. 

Less tangible but just as vast in con- 
ception is Chiecago’s plan for a stadium 
seating 125,000 persons, to be erected at a 
cost of $2,500,000 as a unit in a general 
scheme of beautifying Chicago by reclaim- 
ing a large part of the lake front. 





WHEN “BABE” RUTH WAS BEATEN BY 
JOHN J. McGRAW 


HAT was the great shock and sur- 
prize of the 1922 series of ~vorld’s 
championship baseball games? Mr. 
“Babe” Ruth’s lamentable failure to con- 
nect with the ball. And why did he not 
connect with the ball? On this point the 
answer will be far from unanimous, but 
now comes an expert in the ways of the 
game and deposes that John J. McGraw, 
Manager of the Giants, and long referred 
to as ‘‘The Little Napoleon,” was the 
chief reason. Fans who have given the 
various Giant pitchers credit for the fact 
that the mighty Ruth made the paltry 
batting average of .118 in the champion- 
ship series are informed by this baseball 
authority, H. D. Salsinger, writing in The 
Baseball Magazine (New York), that their 
dope is all wrong. A small man sitting in a 
dugout beat Ruth, in accordance with the 
“system” by which he beat the stronger 
Yankee team without losing a game. 
The experts placed much confidénce in 
Ruth before the 1922 series started, asserts 
Mr. Salsinger. He recalls and comments: 


In 1921, Ruth was physically unfit. The 
entire Yankee’s attack hinged on Ruth. 
Since Ruth played but little, and since a 
badly swollen arm prevented him from 
being of assistance to the American League 
cause, the Yankees lost much confidence. 
If the Giants feared Ruth before the series, 
they lost all that fear when they discovered 
his helpless condition. 

This year the reverse was true. Ruth 
was in perfect playing condition. He had 
reached his top form and he was in position 
to lead the attack. Ruth’s condition was 
expected to give the Yankees the confi- 
dence that they lacked in the preceding 
year and, being in shape, Ruth was ex- 
pected to kill the confidence in the Giants. 

the series it seemed much as if 
Ruth would be the deciding factor. 

National League adherents feared that 

ush was too great an obstacle for the 

n to overcome both from a physical 
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D C To save a fraction of a cent for a clean 


towel at the expense of time, sanitation and 
convenience is, indeed, doubtful economy. 


A soft, clean, absorbent towel will 
cost but a fraction of a cent if 
your lavatories are equipped with 


@uliwon 


REGISTERED U S. PATENT OFFICE 
SERVED DOUBLED 


PAPER TOWELS 


ONLIWON TOWELS are extra large and 
doubly absorbent because they are served 
folded. They are protected from dust and 
handling in a white enameled cabinet which 
operates automatically without insanitary 
knobs or buttons to press. Waste is dis- 
couraged by the consecutive service of just 
one towel at a time. 


ae” Save Time by using this 
‘ COUPON 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 22 G, Albany, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send me free Sample Towels and your folder “Health 
and Clean Hands.” 
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For Your | 
CHILDRENS 
HEALTH 
You need plenty 
of Running 





Have Your Own 
Pumping Station 


Running water is as important as fresh 
milk and good air to your children’s 
health. Frequent bathing is made easy. 
The conveniences of a bathroom; of a 
sink; of stationary wash tubs; of running 
water in the garage are avai ilable. You 
have water under pressure for fire pro- 
tection. The grounds can be kept beau- 
tiful. Everything is made more healthful. 

Why be without this great benefit? It is 
easy to have and inexpensive. Install this 
famous home pumping station. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any ogy 4 - socket or 
home lighting plant circuit. nps water from 


cistern, shallow well, spring pin ‘lake, UN 

P URE. Noiseless and AU TOMATIC. 

Has galv: nized steel tank to prevent rust. 
Takes only a few cents a week to operate. 

If you av not know our local dealer, write us 

for complete information. 


Dealers: Write for agency proposition. 






This is the only 

5 
ving 

famous 

Fairbanks 

Morse pump. 


$00 gallons 


per hour. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers ’ Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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and psychological standpoint. He tow- 
ered ominously in the advance dope. Ruth 


was MeGraw’s problem. 

Of.all the strategy that McGraw showed 
in the series his best was probably in con- 
nection with Ruth. Here he made a master 
move. Ruth was at bat in the first in- 
ning of the first game. Two out and none 
on. Ruth strutted to the plate men- 
acingly. Here he expected to find Nehf, 
the pitcher prepared to work on him. 
Ruth was certain that Nehf would pitch 
him only bad balls and try to make him 
swing at a bad one. But Nehf did nothing 
of the kind. Nehf, instead of working on 
Ruth, pitched to him. Not alone that, 
but he pitched him slow curve strikes, 
just above the knee. Before Ruth could 
recover from the shock he struck out, and 
in that strikeout was one of the turning- 
points of the game. 

MeGraw, in*ordering his pitchers to 
pitch to Ruth, took into consideration the 
psychology of Ruth. He knew what Ruth 
expected. He knew that Ruth would never 
look for anything but bad balls, and if he 
could upset Ruth by pitching to him, he 
would beat him, and beating Ruth went 
a long way toward beating the Yankees. 
When his usefulness was destroyed, their 
attack was shattered. 

To pitch to Ruth in a crisis like that 
was more or less of an insult. McGraw, 
right at the start, plainly showed Ruth 
that Ruth held no terrors for him. Pitch- 
ing to Ruth as Nehf did under MeGraw’s 
orders told Ruth and nearly 40,000 spec- 
tators that MeGraw held Ruth only in 
contempt. 

It was not alone what Nehf pitched to 
Ruth, but also what McGraw said to the 
batter, that crumbled Ruth: 

‘** Lay it over for him and tell him what’s 
eoming,”’ McGraw yelled to Nehf. “Cut 
the plate for him. He can’t hit it.” 

Ruth, who considered this a bit of by- 
play, was dumfounded when Nehf pitched 
and acted according to the shouted in- 
structions. Ruth ‘never got over it,” 
as they say. Ruth made two hits in 17 
times at bat and finished with an average 
of .118. 

Ruth was an utter failure in the series. 
He became a failure from the first time at 
bat, and the Giants’ pitchers showed all 
too plainly that Ruth can easily be handled 
at bat. They did not pitch him a fast ball 
and they kept a slow ball low on him, 
eurving it frequently. Ruth wilted and 


faded. 
Never was McGraw baseball better 
illustrated than in the World’s Series. 


There is nothing orthodox about the Me- 
Graw system. He believes in doing the 
unorthodox. He finds high strategy in 
doing the unexpected, in crossing up his 
opponents. 

McGraw plays baseball as the great 
masters of chess play. He has in mind the 
moves to come. Some of his thrusts may 
fail, but only in the physical failure of the 
moment. He probably did not count 
heavily upon the success of the play, but his 
object was the effect. 


McGraw, long referred to as ‘‘ The Little 
Napoleon,” is said to have disproved, time 
and again, the familiar assertion that, 
“The manager that has the players is the 
manager that will win the game.” The 
Giants’ manager is credited with winning 
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Your . Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 








Like a two-foot ruler, the C-H Electric Space 
Heater takes up but small space. Easilyinstalled 
—has two insulated mounting eyelets. 

Over 175,000 in use—in garages, out-door 
sleeping porches, drying ovens, crane cabs, 
watchman houses, and cabinets, sprinkler valve 
houses, elevators, incubators, mines, detached 
rooms or buildings, theater ticket booths, plat- 
forms, on printing presses—and in hundreds 
of other ways. 

Takes no more current than an electric iron; used 
oneither direct current or alternating cur- 
rent circuits— carried by electrical eup- 
ply dealers at $3 each—less in quantities. 

“Dictionary of Uses” [Booklet S.H.]} 
lists 125 proven uses. Copy on request. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER 4 
MFG. CO. : 


Industrial Heating Department Aten 
Works: Milwaukee and New York 


TELL —TOMORROW’S 
WEATHER— 


This reliable barometer enables 
you to predict accurately any 
change in weather 8 to 24 
hours in advance, Tells when 
it is going to rain or sn 
or be fair and dry. Scie 
ically constructed, attrac- 
tive in appearance, finished 

in Mahogany, Oak or Flen 

ish; enamel dial, heavy Gove! 
glass front. Size 5 14 inches. 


Agents Wanted. IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
Makes a highly prized and lasting gift—novel, new, 






















interesting and of great practical value. $ 00 
Tells when to plan picnics, motor trips, outings, ete. 

Indispensable to motorists, shippers, farmers. Edo 

cational. Should be in every home, ad guaran 

teed; postpaid to any address or receipt ¢ 

DAVID WHITE, Dept. 1, 419 : Water Si, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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numerous games when he did not have the 
players. He has won pennants with teams 
that were not the best, says Baseball’s 
writer, ‘‘and he won the world’s champion- 
ship of 1922 with a team that was inferior 
to the American League team.”” MeGraw, 
says this authority, would undoubtedly 
have been glad to trade his team of Giants 
for the Yankees. He had no such material 
as Miller Huggins had, but ‘‘ MeGraw had 
himself and that, day after day, proved the 
deciding factor.” The way he worked it, 
according to Mr. Salsinger, may be de- 
scribed in the following manner: 


McGraw plays the MeGraw system. 
This system is distinctive. The McGraw 
plan of play is not alone the best in baseball, 
but it is the best in sport. Using the Me- 
Graw method the physical superiority of an 
opponent is readily discounted and, on 
analysis, the MeGraw system is simple. 
It is nothing more than, nor anything less 
than, the system by which Napoleon Bona- 
parte swept the battle-fields of Europe, and 
this plan must be used by all successful 
armies and, likewise, must be used by all 
teams in sport. It is the only method that 
assures success. It is the system that dis- 
counts superior strength and numbers. 
And all it is can be summed up in one 
word—unity. 

The Giants against the Yankees was a 
matter of inferior units, perfectly combined 
and harmonizing, against superior units 
disconnected. In other words, team-play 
against individual effort. 

MeGraw does not so much want ball- 
players who can play ball as he wants 
players that can do what McGraw asks 
them to do. This has been the McGraw 
rule, and he has made it absolute. McGraw 
is the Czar of play, the dominant autocrat. 
MeGraw orders and demands absolute 
obedience. The men that play ball for 
McGraw must do what MeGraw asks; if 
they do not, they cease to play for him. 
His success has been in getting men to do 
his bidding without question, to obey in- 
structions implicitly, to become part of the 
whole instead of being individuals. That 
is the foundation upon which McGraw has 
built his success. 


Of course, there are other reasons, admits 
the writer for the superiority of McGraw 
teams as teams. For instance: 


McGraw is probably the greatest strate- 
gist of baseball. He knows more baseball 
than any other man in his own league. He 
is a psychologist. And he is a born leader. 
But all of MeGraw’s knowledge of the 
game, all his craft and cunning, all his deft 
strategy would not bring him to the top if 
he did not demand and secure united 
action. 

McGraw’s greatest achievement was in 
the World’s Series of 1922. In this series 
MeGraw rose to new heights, to borrow a 
worn expression. He gave a demonstration 
that must be regarded as the greatest ever 
furnished in the game and he set a goal that 
managers will find it hard to reach. Never 
in the history of the sport was the work of 
& team so completely dominated, so abso- 
lutely controlled by a single individual as 
was the play of the Giants against the 
Yankees. 

McGraw, sitting in the dugout in. the 
corner nearest the home plate, directed 
nine men on the field. He shifted his 

iders and outfielders for the batsman; 
he signaled his catcher on every pitched 
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ball; he told his batsmen whether to hit, 
bunt or wait. 

But, McGraw did not plan his attack 
and defense with the start of each game. 
It was not on the spur of the moment. He 
was simply applying the McGraw system 
of attack and defense to the situations—on 
pitched balls. Before the series he had 
everything planned, his entire line of play. 
He held one meeting with his players at 
which the coming series was discust, and 
McGraw outlined to them what he ex- 
pected them to do. But players are apt to 
forget in the exciting moments of play, and 
therefore MeGraw reminded them before 
each pitch. 

There is nothing mysteriously intricate 
about signaling. It is permissible in base- 
ball; it is barred in football. But altho 
the football rules prohibit signaling by 
coaches from the bench, it is done by many, 
and we have watched football coaches 
signal their players much as McGraw sig- 
naled the Giants. 

The McGraw signal system is much like 
the other signals in baseball. McGraw 
folds his arms. The eatcher looks, sees 
the arms folded and signals the pitcher 
accordingly. McGraw crosses his arms 
over his chest; he leans forward; he throws 
the right leg over the left or the left over 
the right; he strokes the right or left hand 
diagonally over the chest; he drops his 
arms to his side; he places the right or left 
hand on the knee; he spreads his knees far 
apart or he spreads the hands; he drops the 
right or left hand into his lap; he places his 
foot on his knee; he holds up one, two, three 
or four fingers. Some of these move- 
ments may mean nothing, but most of them 
are signals. To interpret the signals it 
would be necessary to watch every move- 
ment of MeGraw’s and check them. Me- 
Graw’s position in the dugout makes it 
impossible to keep the continuous watch 
necessary. The opposing players can not 
attain a line of vision. 

Signaling is merely physical; it is not 
difficult to learn; all ball-players do part of 
their work with signals. But never has 
there been a man who could signal the sue- 
cessive plays and who could move as many 
men as McGraw does. Signaling in base- 
ball generally connects two or three men 
in a play, but MecGraw’s signals connect 
nine. 


After the World’s Series the writer says 
he asked a number of players and umpires 
what mistakes they had discovered in the 
Giants’ play. None suggested any except 
the few physical errors. One owner said 
that he had found one. As for that one: 


He referred to the ‘second game of the 
World’s Series. With two men out and 
Ruth on third, Bob Meusel was at bat 
with the count three and two. Barnes 
pitched a fast ball to Meusel and Meusel 
drove it to center, Ruth seoring. This 
made the score three all and caused the 
game to be ealled in the tenth inning. The 
owner was of the opinion that McGraw 
should have ordered a curve ball instead of 
trying to slip a fast one over. He thought 
Meusel would have been crossed up. 

This is a matter of opinion. Meusel 
probably expected a curve and was sent 
to hit. The fast ball was meant to cross 
him up. However, when only one pos 
sible flaw ean be discovered in five ball 
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games, and that flaw open to dispute, one 
may well say that McGraw came as near 
to perfection in his strategy as man prob- 
ably ever will come in baseball and no one 
before him ever came so near. 

Before the series started McGraw had 
instructed his pitchers about the Yank 
batsmen. His instructions were some- 
thing like this: 

Keep them low on Witt; feed Dugan 
low curve balls, outside; keep them low on 
the inside for Ruth and give him nothing 
but slow balls; keep the ball low on Pipp; 
keep a low and slow curve on the outside 
for Meusel; when Schang is batting left- 
handed feed him low balls and give him 
high ones when he’s batting right-handed; 
outside low or inside high ones for Ward; 
give Seott low ones; if Baker comes up 
hand him high and slow balls on the out- 
side; "give Smith high fast balls and slow 
eurves pitched low; keep them low on 
Bush; give Shawkey slow curve balls; 
keep them low on Hoyt and Mays. 

Those were the instructions. They 
were merely general. McGraw gave spe- 
cific instructions on each pitched ball, 
but they were along the general lines of 
pitching defense. 

The infielders and outfielders had their 
instructions, but they were also given 
flash instructions as the game progressed, 
taking eare of each and every situation 
that developed during the series. 





THE ATHLETIC SPORT OF CHOPPING 
DOWN TREES 

INCE George 

down the 


Washington chopped 
cherry-tree—and probably 
before, as well—Americans have found a 
good deal of fun in swinging an ax. There 
was no good and valid reason, at least no 
good reason, why George 
should chop down the cherry-tree. He did 
it primarily for the fun there was in it. In 
other words, it was a sport as opposed to 
work. Theodore Roosevelt chopped down 
trees in much the same spirit. There -is 
even a possibility that Abraham Lincoln’s 
fa.aous rail-splitting may have been in- 
spired by his sporting interest in the job, as 
well as by the small amount of money which 
he got for his rails. Gladstone chopped 
down trees for the sake of the exercise, and 
the recent wood-cutting of the Ex-German 
Kaiser is a matter of general familiarity, 
however it may be interpreted. Henry 
Ford and President Harding are experi- 
enced wielders of the ax. All of these 
points are brought out by W: Gilman 
Thompson, M. D., writing in American 
Forestry. He deduces that chopping down 
trees is one of our foremost outdoor sports. 
As a sport, he goes on: 


“cc 


economic” 


Tree-felling presents every gradation, 
for the beginner may choose a sapling and 
work up to trees of the largest growth, and 
he may, as he acquires the true art of the 
game, select trees of increasing hardness, 
until the experienced chopper can almost 
tell with his eyes closed upon what manner 
of wood his ax strikes. Into the basswood, 
for instance, the blade sinks as readily al- 
most as a knife into a hardened cheese, and 
the broad-leaved poplar is almost as soft. 
But let the novice beware of the ironwood 
and yellow birch, and stand well from un- 
der, for a glancing blow may easily recoil 
upon the chopper. ‘There is interest, too, 
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delicious. Made of imported cherries, piae 
apples and other fruits, the choicest nuts, butter, 
eggs, milk, sugar and flour. All joined together 
in the Ward Way as only Ward knows how. 


Put up like the finest candies. Wrapped in 
glassine paper and packed in a beautifully deco 
rated lacquered metal gift-box lined with lac« 
paper and doily. A most artistic creation. 


Net weight 5 Ibs. More than 10 inches in 
diameter. Price east of Mississippi River $5.00 
Elsewhere in U. S. A. and in Canada $1.00 ad- 
ditional. Order from yourdealer. If he is un- 
able to supply you, cake will be sent parcel 
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post-office money order or express money order. 
Send orders to our New York office or if more 
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in making progress with the size of the chips 
and keeping the advancing cut smooth and 
even. What a pleasure it is to watch the 
experienced woodsmen attack a large chest- 
nut with unerring precision, sending chips 
six or eight inches long flying many feet off 
from the stem. Nota stroke of the ringing 
blows is wasted and the incision is kept as 
clean as if made by a saw, until the giant 
begins to quiver, then to sway, and with 
gathering momentum finally goes down be- 
tween its fellows, cracking and erashing un- 
til it strikes the earth with a mighty thud, 
the butt bounding up again in final protest 
atitsfate. Todo this gives one an exciting 
sense of power and achievement well worth 
the energy which it costs. 

The tree sportsman learns to be as critical 
of his axes as the golfer of his elubs, for a 
poor selection of implements readily spoils 
the game, and dulness or breaking may be 
a source of real danger. The weight and 
balance of the haft, and the length, curve 
and tension of the handle must all be care- 
fully considered to yield the best results. 


Where may the amateur obtain the trees 


for his sport? The writer replies: 


In a true areadia, of course, every one 
should have his own ‘“back-wood lot” 
where he can enjoy the pride of cutting his 
own trees and doing as he will with them. 
But any farmer will readily grant the priv- 
ilege to an enthusiast of cutting in his woods 
under direction. He is always glad of more 
firewood, and every wood lot can be bene- 
fited by “improvement cuttings,” to use 
the forester’s term. There are always dead 
trees to be removed, and always crooked or 
deformed trees, or trees which are crowding 
others and interfering with their growth, 
and it decidedly enhances the value of the 
property to have them cut down. It would 
be an interesting experiment to have the 
members of a golf club adjourn en toutes 
some fine Sunday morning into a near-by 
wood lot and measure the equivalent of the 
strokes for 36 hotes as applied to producing 
eordwood! The caddies could be released 
for Sunday School and the woods would re- 
echo with “fore” as a warning to get out 
from under when the trees fell! Altho 
somewhat different vocabulary otherwise 
would be required, prowess might still be 
the subject of boasting and the results in 
exercise would be quite similar in forest and 
in fair green. Thirty-six well-directed 
strokes of the ax may fell a fair-sized tree, 
so even Bogie might have several trees to 
his seore! 


Horace Greeley was one of our best- 


known wood-choppers. Dr. 
observes that: 


Thompson 


He must have acquired his fondness for 
wielding the ax in the five years which he 
spent as a youth working upon his father’s 
farm at Westhaven, Vermont, and that he 
continued it in advanced life as a means of 
exercise and recreation is attested by the 
picture which represents him in shirt-sleeves 
with an ax over his shoulder ready to cope 
with any giant of the forest. 

It is only fair to state that tree-felling, 
like the sport of boxing, may at times be 
used as an appeal to the baser passions of 
mankind. Thus the former Kaiser is re- 
ported to have turned to it as a vent for his 
emotions at a time of life when checkers or 
backgammon might seem more alluring. 
There is, however, no fixt age limit to the 
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sport of tree-cutting, covering as it does, the 
seven ages of man, from the youth of Wash- 
ington to the old age of Gladstone. One 
may picture the whilom Kaiser going forth 
with eager strides, battle-ax in hand, to 
slay the oncoming cohorts of the Allies as 
represented to his distorted mind by the 
serried ranks of the Dutch beeches, he being 
arrayed erewhile in the majesty of Dutch 
breeches, and as he “‘strafs’’ and “‘strafs”’ 
one may almost hear him mutter between 
élenched teeth, “‘take that and that and 
THAT,” very much as one might chastise a 
most obstreperous boy in the woodshed! 

But it a poor tree that does not grow both 
ways, and in Johathan’s parable (Judges 
IX, 8), we read: “‘ The trees went forth on a 
time to anoint a King over them.” One 
after another, however, all declined as being 
otherwise more usefully employed in grow- 
ing roots and branches and so they finally 
were reduced to electing a bramble! 

A fondness for the sport of tree-felling 
leads one naturally to an interest in forestry 
and to observation of the habits, forms and 
varieties of individual trees, their rate of 
growth, their relations to each other in their 
struggle upward to the light and air in 
densely covered areas, and further to their 
economic value and the specialization in the 
uses of the different kinds of wood. 

Each species of tree in addition to gen- 
eral uses such as those of firewood, board- 
ing, ete., has one or séveral special uses for 
which it is peculiarly fitted. These often- 
times are suggested on cutting down the 
tree through noting its relative hardness, 
its graining, mode and degree of splitting, 
ete. Thus the chestnut is selected for the 
framework of pianos and coffins to be ve- 
neered afterward with other woods which 
take a better polish. The willow is used in 
manufactur'ng black powder and artificial 
legs, the poplar for fruit-boxes, spools, ete. 
Moreover, each tree is its own biographer, 
and the cross-section of even a long-time 
eut and decaying stump presents an open 
page to one who has learned to read it. 
From the bark and grain of the wood is to 
be told the species and from the number of 
concentric rings the age, for the growing 
tree must form a new ring each year. More 
than this, the thickness of the rings varies 
with the seasonal conditions of light, air- 
currents and moisture, so that under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions the rings 
may be two or three times the average 
width. In illustration of this is the follow- 
ing incident: One day while crossing a re- 
cent clearing in a New England forest I 
noticed an exceptionally large stump cut 
quite close to the ground. Its bark and 
graining, porosity, etc., showed it to be the 
remains of a giant tulip-tree with 119 rings, 
indicating an unusual age for a forest tree 
of that species in that locality. But count- 
ing back thirty rings from the margin was 
one which was more than double the width 
of the others. This meant that in some 
manner in that year the tree had had access 
to more than its usual share of light, air-cur- 
rents and moisture, and it was easy to guess 
that thirty years before the lot had previously 
been cut over. Coming down the moun- 
tainside I met the son of the old man that 
originally owned the forest. “Jim,” said 
I, “when was that lot cleared?” “Oh, a 
couple of years ago.” ‘Any one could see 
that,” I said, ‘but when before then?” for, 
like almost all New England forests, it had 

cut over several times. At first he 
could not recall, but suddenly he said: “It 
was the year my father bought the farm and 
the first thing he did was to clear that lot.” 
But when was that?” “Thirty years 
ago.” And thus came the proof that the old 
giant had written its biography correctly. 
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Earn” today. Dept. 2A # Names on request. 
MIAMI MORTGAGE & GUARANTY CO. 


Famous Shipboard Game 
Brought to Land 

Toss, catch and “juggle” DEK quoit over 
net like tennis. Fascinates players and 
spectators alike. DEK is best yet ; rivals 
excitement of best game you know. For 
porch, lawn, living-room, club, school, 
playground, factory, park or roof. New, 
speedy, easy to learn. DEK is an ideal 
Xmes gift. DEK set and rules, complete 
posipaid, $8.95. Send money erder to 
DEK GAME Co., 560 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Calif. DEK fully 
protected; infringers liable. 


THE GOLFER’S 
SANTA CLAUS 


Will be welcome if he 
brings a Craig Golf- 
meter, that provides real 
golf athome. Requires 
a space only 11 x 14 
feet—indoors or out. 
Provides entertainment 
and exercise, while 
recording exact distance 
and direction of every 
shot. The price is $27.50. At your dealer’s 
or C. O. D. express prepaid. 





‘DEK 











Include a Golfmeter on Your Xmas List. 


CRAIG GOLFMETER CO. Inc. 
302 Van Alst Avenue 
Long Island City - New York 


eountry makes interest rates 8% on 
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WHY BRITAIN CAN PAY INTEREST— 
AND OTHERS CAN’T 


HE yearly interest charge at 5 per 

eent. on Britain’s $4,277,000,000 war 
debt to this country amounts to $101,870,- 
459, as the New York Times notes. So the 
two payments, on October 16 and Novem- 
ber 15, respectively, of about $50,000,000 
each, pays the British interest for the eur- 
rent year. ‘‘There is still something like 
$611,000,000 arrears of interest which 
England did not pay, and her payment of 
which our Government did not ask, cover- 
ing the period from the middle of 1919 to 
the present autumn,’’ which this paper 
thinks will be funded with the principal by 
the Allied Debt Commission. It is the 
opinion in the New York financial district, 
we read on, that— 


The building up of Great Britain’s bal- 
ances with her fiscal agents in this country 
has been a task of long duration, earried on 
slowly and surely and day by day, in order 
to cause slight disturbance to the markets. 
The balance of Great Britain in this coun- 
try has by no means been exhausted by 
yesterday’s payment of $50,000,000. In 
some quarters it is estimated that, in addi- 
tion to the $100,000,000 which has been 
paid to the United States Government 
within two months, Great Britain has here 
on deposit to her credit a sum approxi- 
mately equal to the amount which has 
been paid. It will be used for further debt 
payments and for commercial transactions 
in this country in which the British Gov- 
ernment is interested. 


The Times explains editorially that the 
British Government’s payment does not 
settle the question of the general practica- 
bility of the resumption of interest pay- 
ments by the eight other nations owing us 
debts contracted during the war. Further— 


It does not mean that the problem of the 
C ommissioners, appointed by Congress to 

“refund or convert” the obligations of all 
these States to the United States Treasury, 
will be simple. England has effected this 
autumn’s transfer of $100,000,000 through 
use of various accruing foreign balances, 
mostly derived from interest on England’s 
holdings of American stocks and bonds, 
from her ship services, from American 
capital invested in British securities. 

Secretary Hoover’s belief, exprest in his 
recent speech, was that the other solvent 
debtor States could easily meet the annual 
charge in the same way. This is at best 
doubtful in the present actual situation. 
France and Italy, whose debt to our Trea- 
sury is the largest next to England’s— 
their combined annual interest payments 
at the 5 per cent. rate woul be $229,- 
938,000—have no such accruing bal- 
ances in foreign trade as England. Aside 
from the credits arising from American 
tourist expenditures, the machinery for 
transferring such a sum under existing 
conditions is not evident. Neither foreign 
investments nor shipping services, nor 
even American capital newly invested in 
those countries; would be a large reliance 
for France or Italy. 


| HOW SHOULD THE FARMER NOW BE 
FINANCED? 
| HILE Director Eugene Meyer be- 
lieves that the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has done extremely good work, he does 
not believe that it should be continued 
indefinitely. For, the New York 
Journal of Commerce briefly states his view, 
the help to the farmers extended through 
the Corporation’s loans ‘‘was rendered 
as a temporary means of relief, not as 
a permanent reliance.” With this The 
Journal of Commerce quite agrees. It 
thinks that ‘‘were the organization to keep 
on indefinitely, it would surely 
a Government red-tape concern operated 
by routine officials and simply helping 
out those who had the influence to com- 
But what ean take 


as 


become 


mand its services.” 
its place? 

Mr. Meyer is quoted as saying that 
three plans are under consideration, “the 
first being a continuance of government 
assistance through centralized banking 
institutions functioning along lines similar 
to those of the present Board; the second 
proposing ‘working through a number of 
financial corporations, each with moder- 
ate capital furnished partly by the Gov- 
ernment and operating within a limited 
distance,’ and the third proposing to use 
existing financial machinery under the 
general supervision of the Controller of 
the Curreney and enable to give more lib- 
eral credit along certain lines.”’ 

Here The Journal of Commerce does not 
agree with Mr. Meyer. In the first place, 
it argues, the use of existing financial 
machinery “‘may mean anything or noth- 
ing.” If it means making more liberal 
agricultural credits through the national 
or Federal Reserve Banks, ‘‘it is not to be 
thought of,’’ we are told. For, ‘‘all these 
plans contemplate some means of getting 
access to the commercial banking funds 
of the country for the purpose of supporting 
investment operations connected with 
agriculture. That simply leads to dis- 
aster.” The New York paper says in 
conclusion: 


What we do want is a satisfactory credit 
machinery which will permit the country 
districts to use their own funds for their 
own purposes, and will assure them all the 
outside aid that their opportunities war- 
rant. This they must get from investment 
sources. It can not come from the banks. 
Let Mr. Meyer and his co-workers shift the 
basis of their appeal; let them ask for aid in 
the form of long-term advances well secured, 
and they will get the willing and hearty 
cooperation of every thoughtful citizen. 

But the notion of a back-door entrance, 
giving access to the funds of bank depos- 
itors or to the Treasury and the tax receipts 
can not be entertained for a moment. 
That is the erux of the whole agricultural 
credit controversy. 
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The good Maxwell sedan is a car of 
roominess and comfort. Long tours are 
completed without tiresome effect. Large 
side windows, all of which can be low- 
ered, and the broad rear light, offer clear 
vision in all directions. Double venti- 
lating windshield gives complete control 
of ventilation. Upholstery is broadcloth. 
Hardware is the new satin-finish. The 
quality equipment anticipates the desires 
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Outselling because it deserves 
to outsell—because tens of thou- 
sands of people pronounce it far- 
and-away the best closed car pur- 
chase in the world’s market today. 


of the owner. A windshield visor carries 
off rain without splashing the wind- 
shield. Rear-view mirror, heater, park- 
ing lights, dome light, windshield wiper, 
Yale locks on doors, steel disc wheels, 
and non-skid cord tires all around, are 
included. Prices F.O. B. Detroit, revenue 
tax to be added. Sedan, $1335; Four- 
Passenger Coupe, $1235; Club Coupe, 
$985; Touring, $885; Roadster, $885. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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OrderChristmas 


Cicars Direct 


You Save Jobbers’ 
and Dealers’ Profits 





Order your Christmas 
cigars direct, fi from 
the manufacturer. Payonly 
one cost of handlin ame 
one profit. Pocket j 
— —— profits. Seve 
as 50%. Every 
- a. -made by skilled 
adult makers. . 
Three big leaders 
Make up your. Christmas 
order now. Send it at once 
to avoid last-minute rush. 
Your cigars will be mailed 


prozsotly. 

El Nelsor Cigars 
$3.75 per box 
of 50 






















2, 
$ 


nutty flavor 
equaling that of 
expensive im- 
ported cigars. 
You'll find it 
better than 
the average lic 
straight. 


El Rolinzo Perfectos 
| $4.00 per box 
| of 25 
The equal of 25¢ cigars 
solid over the counter. 
All clear Havana. Full 
Perfecto 
shape, Five 
inches long. 


Just the gift for a friend who ap- 
Preciates really fine cigars. 


Send your order now! 
How to order: Make up your order on the 
coupon below. Enclose check or money order 
to cover price. Or, if you prefer, don’t send 
the money, but pay the postman when he 
delivers the cigars. 
We have been selling these cigars for over 
twenty years on the famous smoke-ten-at- 
our-risk offer. You take no risk. M4 
back if the cigars don’t please. No red tape. 
When ordering, state whether you want 
mild, medium, or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, In 
23 Bank St., Philedelohia, Pa. 
inelosed find $...... for which please send me 
the cigars indicated below 
Please send me she cigars indicated below. I agree 


Om 000 KY 008 > O00 000 Sy COO con 000 aS 00 ONS 


Ky 000 S> 000% cof coe 0 0% 


eo 








THE GAY ASH TRAY 
For Closed 
CARS 


it can be pasted 
or detached 
and 


attached 
required) 
> the most con- 
venient position for the one 
who is to use it. Made from 
ond brass, full nickel . 
MAKES A FINE XMAS 
PRESENT. At all dealers 
or mailed 7s receipt . 
25- 





Pat. Jan, 31-22. 
BACKUS NOVELTY CO., Smethport, Pa. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


November 15.—The general election in 
Great Britain results in the endorse- 
ment of Andrew Bonar Law as Premier 
and in giving his party, the Conserva- 
tive, 346 seats, a majority of 89 votes in 
Parliament over all other parties. 
Labor has 136 seats; Asquith Liberals, 
62; Lloyd George Liberals, 44, and 
miséellaneous, 15. 


Premier Poincaré notifies Ismet Pasha, 
the Turkish Nationalist plenipoten- 
tiary, that France, Great Britain and 
Italy will enter the Lausanne Confer- 
ence in complete agreement. The 
Angora Government notifies the Allies 
that the terms of the Mudania armistice 
will be respected by the Nationalists. 


November 16.—The bill giving suffrage to 
women, wnich had successfully passed 
the French Chamber of Deputies, is 
defeated in the Senate. 


Premier Benito Mussolini makes his first 
appearance before the Italian Parlia- 
ment and announces that the Fascisti 
Government has come to stay. 


Wilhelm Cuno, director of the Hamburg- 
American Line, accepts the invitation 
of President Ebert, of Germany, to 
form a new cabinet. 

The Great National Assembly of Turkey, 
sitting at Angora, adopts a resolution, 
submitted by Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
to place the Sultan and his ministers 
on trial. 


November 17.—Sultan Mohammed VI 
flees from his palace in Constantinople 
and takes refuge on board the British 
dreadnought Malaya, and in company 
with his youngest son, Prince Ertogrul 
Effendi, starts for Maita. 


An assemblage of unemployed, éstimated 
at between 20,000 and 25,000, stages 
a demonstration in Hyde Park, London, 
in support of a de mand for their main- 
tenance by the national treasury. 


The Allied Powers notify Germany that 
all questions concerning the with- 
drawal of the military control commis- 
sion in Germany are suspended until 
the German Government gives com- 
plete satisfaction for violations of the 
military clauses in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Four Republicans found guilty by a mili- 
tary court of having revolvers in their 
possession are executed by firing-squads 
at Portobello Barracks in Dublin. 
These are the first executions to be 
carried out by the Irish Free State 
Government under the military tri- 
bunals recently established. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies gives 
Premier Mussolini a vote of confidence, 
the vote being 306 to 116. 


Three men sentenced to death after con- 
viction on charges of murder arising 
out of the strike and rebellion on the 
Rand last winter, are executed at 
Pretoria, South Africa. The Martial 
Law Commission which investigated the 
Rand trouble alleges that it was largely 
due to the activities of Communists 
and of members of the Third Interna- 


tionale. 
November 18.—Pres.dent Obregon, of 
Mexico, issues a statement informing 


all South and Central American Re- 
publies that the Mexican Government 
resents “the Yankee attempis at 
imperialism.” This action arises <1 
of the alleged charge that 

Summerlin, the American Chargé PAL: 
faires, offered suggestions concerning 
a prospective petroleum law which is 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES SMoues 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world 


BECAUSE 


for style, material, 
workmanship and 
reasonable prices / 
they are unequaled. / 
FORTY YEARS of 
satisfactory service |) 
have given the peo- 
ple confidence in 
the shoes and in the 

rotection afforded 

ry the W.L. Douglas 
Trade Mark 


PROTECTION 


against unreasona- 
ble profits is guar- 
anteed by the name 
and price stamped 
on the sole of every 
pair. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


shoesareexception- 
ally good values. 
Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their superior 
qualities. You can always save money 
by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 
WL.DOUGLAS shoes are sold in 110 

C of our own stores in 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. When you need shoes, if not con- 
venient to call at one of our stores, ask 
your shoe dealer to show you W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is 
always plainly stamped on the sole. 
Refuse substitutes. The prices are the 
same everywhere. 

iF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
President y, 


dealer in your town han- 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


dies W. L. Douglas shoes, 
ig 
16/ Spark &t., Brockton, Mass. Mass. 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.00 & $4.50 





W. L. Dougias name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands 
Sor the highest standard 
of quality at the lowest 
possible cost. The name 
and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole: 














write today for exciusive 
rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick turn- 
over line. 


THE GREAT GAME 


























The best loved house- 
hold game in America. 
Largest Selling Home 
Game im the world. For 
2. 3, 4. 5 or 6 players. 
Splendid partnership 
and ve om. 
Price 75 cents. ASK 
YOUR DEALER or by 
mail from us. 
Rook Co., Salem, Mass. 


Cuticura Soap 
— Imparts 


The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum.25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.X, Malden,Mass. 



































An Ideal Christmas Present 


Snug, warm. cold - weather 
hose. Worn over the shoes. 
either rolled down or pulled 
= On and off easily as @ 

ve. Correct for young or 






Colors: 
White, Black, 
Light Gray, 
Oxford 





old and for any occasion. 


PEGGY TEARE 
MOTOR - HOSE 


made of pure worsted, north- 
oom Have ae or 





PEGGY TEARE MOTOR HOSE CO. 





Duluth, Minn, U.S.A., P.O. Drawer 40 
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to be considered by the Mexican Con- 
gress. 

The Japanese naval budget for next see 
which is said to conform to the h- 
ington Arms Treaty, shows a decrease 
of 117,000,000 yen, as compared with 
that of the current year. 


Crown Prince Abdul Medjid, cousin of 
Sultan Mohammed VI, has _ been 
elected Caliph, according to an an- 
nouncement from Angora. 


November 19.—Premiers Poincaré and 
Mussolini, and the British Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Curzon, hold a pre- 
liminary conference and reach an agree- 
ment on the position they will take at 
the Lausanne Conference. 


Eight persons are wounded in Dublin 
when an Army ear is forced to fire on 
a street crowd, gathered to protest 
against the imprisonment of Mary 
MacSwiney and the execution of four 
irregulars. 


The Far Eastern Republic is annexed 
to Soviet Russia at its own request. 


November 20.—The Near East Conference 
is opened at Lausanne, but adjourns 
business sessions to the following day. 


The British Parliament, with the Labor 
party appearing as chief claimant for 
recognition as the Opposition, is for- 
mally opened. Ulster is the only part of 
Ireland represented. 


Erskine Childers, chief lieutenant of 
Eamon De Valera, gets an order from 
the High Court in Dublin suspending 
the execution of any sentence against 
him and eight other prisoners tried by 
a military tribunal of the Irish Free 
State. 


November 21.—Chancellor Wilhelm Cuno 
announces the membership of the New 
German Cabinet. 


The Near East Conference at Lausanne 
opens its business sessions, which, it is 
decided, are to be held in secret. 


DOMESTIC 


November 15.—President Harding directs 
Secretary of the Navy Denby to order 
the dispatch of two cruisers with relief 
supplies to the zone stricken by the 
earthquake in Chile. 


November 16.—The State Department 
announces the appointment of John 
Bassett Moore as the American repre- 
sentative for the International Com- 
mission of Jurists to consider changes in 
the rules of international law. 


November 17.—The American Red Cross 
sends $10,000 to the president of the 
Chilean Red Cress for the relief of 
8 from the recent earthquake in 

ile 


November 18.—Action is begun by 105 
doctors in the United States District 
Court in New York to annul the pro- 
visions of the a law in so far as 
it restricts sicians to a limited 
amount of anys beverages in the 
treatment of patients. 


A committee from the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America presents 
resolutions to President Harding ap- 
pealing to him to appoint fully acered- 
ited representatives to the usanne 
Conference. 


The State Department officially denies 
that it has unduly interfe in the 
drafting of internal legislation in Mex- 
ieo, an says that the views on propo 
oil legislation communicated by Ameri- 
ean Chargé Summerlin to Mexieo City 
officials had been given with the under- 
standing that such comment would be 
welcomed. 


November 19.—Senator Truman H. New- 
» berry, who was indicted on a charge 
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Do You Invest? 
Use this booklet—and 


the service behind it 


HEN you send for our monthly booklet of 
Investmeat Recommendations, you may 
feel assured that personal service is also available to 


you in the selection of sound investments. 


The booklet lists and describes, every month, a 
large number of attractive bonds which we recom- 
mend for investment. If, in addition to the infor- 
mation which it gives, you desire more detailed 
explanation of our offerings, or if you wish other 
investment assistance, our representatives at any of 
our offices are prepared to serve you, either in 
person or by correspondence. 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy of the 
current issue of Investment Recommendations, 
upon request to our nearest office. 





MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
- BUFFALO, N. Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO, 

ree one 6h Se. CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Mamnave Reema. CINCIN NATI, O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. CLEVELAND, O. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WASHINGTON, D.C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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ASecd. Bookcase > 


for the price of a good book! 







Per Section 
without Doors 


sD sn 


Leyndsiront 


SECTIONAL L BOOKCASE 


Made for Ba am a nat ee oa in Abe oe chames and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
sizes, utility, y and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, ene doors, $9.75. Other potas in 
— grades and hes at cc ingly low 
Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 23 
The 7.,Lundstrom m Mfs. Co., Little tle Falls, N.Y. 


¢]-75 


With Disappeari 
Glass etd 








and Filtrg 





Cards,circulars, laLels. book, paper. Zap 
ob press $150. 


r $35 press ve money. Print 
for others, big 1 profit. All easy, rales sent. 
Write factory for aye slog. TYPE, cards, 


LUT EN ei 


BREAD JEUNE 








PeREN 


G 


imported from France 
You should eat Brusson Jeune Gluten Bread if you have dia- 
betes or obesity. of others, all over the world, have 
found it beneficial. A: 20 million loaves eaten 
ye Small buik; great food value: never becomes s 
T probably sells r3"4 Jeune. If not, 2.00 for 
box 18 loave leaves Postpaid in U. S. Free booklet on other diabetic 
oods. Write 

GUSTAV MULLER, fenmorter 

18 South William St. Ew YORK, N. Y. 


ae’s the Gift that 
_Pleases Most 


and Costs but Little 


If you want to bring a heap 
of pleasure to your friends 
give them this big box of 
fun. Enjoyed by all ages 
8 to 80. The most baffling 

and mysterious puzzle ever 
Folks ‘often try for hours 















invented. 
and think it can’t be done, ~ already 
30 solutions have been found 


a Buzzle-peg 


is the greatest solitaire game 

ever invented. The idea! zift 

for shut-ins or lonely. Biggest 

seller in years. On sale wherever 

good games are sold. If you have 

trouble in getting your set send 50 

cents and we will mail you a set postpaid 
together with booklet of 30 problems. 


Lubbers & Bell, 735 Second Ave., Clinton, lowa 
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Continued 











of violating the Congressional Corrupt 
?ractises Act, and subsequently ac- 
quitted on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, resigns his seat in the 
Senate. 


November 20.—After a conference with 
President Harding and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty, Governor John M. 
Parker of Louisiana announces a most 
thorough investigation will be made of 
the outrages reported to have been 
committed by the Ku Klux Klan in 
Louisiana. From the White House 
eomes the statement that there is noth- 
ing at this time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do ‘‘except to give assurances 
to the State authorities that wherever 
Federal interests are involved Federal 
authorities are ready to extend full 
cooperation.” 


The extra session of Congress opens with 


the introduction of the ship subsidy bill | 


and two measures to legalize the sale of 
light wines and beers, the revenue to be 
applied to a soldiers’ bonus. 


November 21.—President Harding ad- 
dresses a joint session of Congress and 
urges passage of the ship subsidy bill, 
saying that the loss through Government 
operation is $50,000,000 a year at the 


present time, with no hope in sight of | 
curtailing it unless the merchant marine 


bill is passed. 


Ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau declares 
in an address in New York that Ger- 
many is again preparing for war, this 
time with Russia and Turkey as her 
allies, and suggests that the United 
States, Great Britain and France form 
a peace agreement to prevent 
prospective outbreak. 


Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
asserts that his State has been libeled 
by extravagant stories concerning the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan. In 
Kansas Governor Allen instigates ouster 
proceedings in the Supreme Court to 
enjoin operations of the organization in 
that State. 


Mrs. Rebecea L. Felton, of 
appointed to fill the vacaney 
the recent death of Senator Watson, is 
sworn in.as the first woman Senator of 
the United States. She will serve only 
until Senator-elect George presents his 
credentials. 





Case for an Expert.—Mr. 
much perturbed to find that the three 
pounds of meat which he had purchased 
for dinner had mysteriously disappeared. 


His wife, aiding in the search and noticing | 


what she took to be a guilty look on the 
face of the family cat, pointed to it, and 
said: 

‘“There’s the meat.” 

“Why, no,”’ objected Swivel, 
thing couldn’t get away with three pounds 
of meat. Still, 


| out.” 


“They did so. The seales registered an 
even three pounds. 

“Yes,” he admitted in puzzled tones, 
“there’s the meat all right, but -where’s 
the cat?”—The American Legion Weekly. 





Prepared. —Sorpn—‘“‘I suppose your 
father will be all unstrung when he hears 
about your exam.” 

Fresu—‘ No, I wired him last night.’ 
—The Lawrentian. 


this | 





Georgia, | 
eaused by | 


Swivel was 


“that little | 


let’s weigh her and find | 








For Cuts, 
’ ’ 
Scratches, and Scrapes 
very break in the skin is a 
possible source of infection. 
Take no chances. Use New- 
Skin at once. 
This antiseptic liquid forms a 
coating over the wound, and 
protects the newly-forming 
tissues. It’s the modern, 
sanitary dressing. 
and 30¢. At all Druggists 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


I 5c. 
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GOINTO BUSINESS: 


our commu! 


—s “Trak ing oppermunity un Sy ny 
Bran ap te’ t today 72 putit off! 
W. HILLYE! R RAGSDALE, iuawer 38. EAST a NJ 








Cultivate Your 
Musical “Bump’ 


Play a Tune in One Hour 


ch 





Put on like Plaster 
1#\Nears like [ron 


-waterproof 
fireproo 

= resilient 
> noiseless 
















A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of fioo alc + 
about ¥% inch thick. Imperial F loor does = " 
crack, peel or come loose frome foundation. A § 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to pen grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal vapor ae Kitchen, Pantry, Baghroom. 
L tel, Facto . Garage. Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel ateny. Office Building, Railroad Sta 
tion, Hospital —wherever a beautiful, substan 
tial floor is desired. veral practical colors 
Full information and ‘sample ‘REE of your 
first and second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 93-95 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 
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| THE SPICE OF LIFE 




















Two Strikes.—To note a new strike is no 
longer to strike a new note.—Steele’s Lion 
(Dayton). 





Aids Digestion.—Speaking of Tue Dr- 
cest, Bill makes reference to it as the 
Literary Charcoal Tablet.— Morristown 
Jerseyman., 





Here, Too.—Housework is announced as 
a eure for neurasthenia. We have al- 
ways Suspected that our cook was really 
a duchess taking a rest cure.—London 
Opinion. 





Properly Prepared.—Tracner—“What 
became of the swine that had the evil 
spirit cast into them?” 

R. Dierer—‘They made them into 
deviled ham.”’—Steele’s Lion (Dayton). 

. 

Airy Persiflage——‘‘Where did you get 
the quaint old medal?” 

“Oh, that’s an heirloom. My grand- 
father won it in an oratorical contest.” 

“Indeed. Sort of a hot heirloom, isn’t 
it?”"— Life. 








Keeping His Own.—‘“‘Is your new son- 
in-law a good provider?” 

“He can just about keep my daughter 
ingloves. I pay for everything else.” 

“Then he deceived you as to his cireum- 
stances.”’ 

“No. I remember he merely asked for 
her hand.” —Boston Transcript. 





Ave Atque Vale.—‘‘There isn’t as much 
sentiment in music as many people sup- 
pose,”” said Senator Sorghum. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“The brass band that plays ‘See, the 
Conquering Hero Comes,’ is just as cheerful 
about playing ‘Farewell Forever’ when the 
election is over.’’— Washington Evening Star. 

Appreciated Preacher.—Miss Wices— 
“Yes, sir, I always goes to church when 
you preaches.” 

Vicar (flattered)—“I am glad to hear 
that, but why when I preach?—why not 
every Sunday?” 

Miss Wiacs—‘I’m always sure of getting 
a good seat when you preaches, sir!’’— 
The Passing Show (London). 





Thorough Job.—Father was annoyed. 
His expensive gold watch had failed him. 
It wouldn’t go at all. 

“I can’t think what’s the matter,” he 
complained. ‘‘Maybe it needs cleaning.” 

“Oh, no, daddy,”’ objected four-year-old 
Henry. ‘’Cause baby and I had it in the 
bathroom washing it all day yesterday.” — 
The American Legion Weekly. 

A Big Contract.—Dear little Johnnie's 
Aunt Emma, a lady of most generous build, 
had come for a visit and dear little Johnnie 

id been gazing at her raptly for some 
minutes. Finally he could stand it no 





“Mamma,”’ he cried, “does Santa Claus 
fill everybody’s stockings?” 

“Of course, dear,” replied his mother in 
some surprize. 

“Grown-up people’s, too?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well,” returned Johnnie doubtfully, 
but as one clinging to a shred cf hope, 
‘IT hope he gets to mine first.’ —The 

frican Legion Weekly. 
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“How much better and 


stronger I feel!” 


“I wish I could tell all the tired-out, run-down people 
I know, how much better and stronger I feel since 
taking Yeast Foam Tablets,” writes a patient to her 
doctor, who had prescribed this yeast. “Really, I know 
that one bottle of these tablets did me more good than 
any other tonic I have ever taken.” 


Yeast Foam Tablets make one feel “better and 
stronger” because they supply a factor which promotes 
digestion and helps the system to utilize more com- 
pletely the strength-building elements in your regular 
food. 

The pure, whole yeast, of which Yeast Foam Tablets are 
made, may be just what you need to improve your general con- 
dition. This yeast is clean; it is dehydrated, not raw; it is pasteur- 
-zed. You know fresh milk may be good, but it is safe only when 
it is pasteurized, Science and experience have proved this. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are a pure tonic food, not a drug or med- 
icine. They keep; they are easy and agreeable to take. They do 
not cause gas, and hence they are used by physicians, hospitals 
and by thousands of people ior indigestion, skin disorders and 
many ailments due to malnutrition. 

Made by the makers of the famous baking yeasts, Yeast Foam 
and Magic Yeast. 

Sold by druggists everywhere. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—25c VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Your name 


Address 











Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago LD t2-2 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
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New Years Day 


Join a foursome in Tucson, Arizona, on 


New Year’s Day. 


Eighteen holes of surprises, then delightful, 
lazy rest in warm sunshine on green lawns. 
The soft, invigorating air, turquoise skies 
and bright days brim life full of revitalizing 
enjoyment. 


Only a Few Hours cAway 

Tucson is only 53 hours from Chicago, 73 from 
New York, Situated on a haif-mile high plateau is this 
delightful, modern city of 25,000 where snap of 
mountain climate and zest of desert air combine. 
Motoring through cactus forests, hunting, horse- 
back-riding, golf (clubs are open to visitors), sight- 
seeing in Old Mexico, Indians, Missions, are experi- 
ences you will never forget. Come now and join 
a foursome on New Year’s Day. 

Reduced Rates 
Reduced rates on all lines are effective with direct 
Pullman service via Rock Island or Southern Pacific. 
Rents are reasonable in Fucson ; hotels excellent. 

Send for Bookict 


The Sunshine-Climate Club, composed of leading 
citizens and institutions of Tucson, has prepared a 
booklet telling of life where winter is unknown. 
Before you decide where to go this winter — read 


this booklet. Just send the coupon. 


ON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
150 Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona. 








Please send me your ‘tee illustrated booklet ““Man- 
Building in the Sunshine-Climat:.” 


Name 


Address 











STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman whw investigates. 





More Absorbent Than Linen 
Made of soft, strong Kraft 
pulp, emollient — grateful 

to the skin. 


Cheaper Than Laundry Bills | 


AM 


hive 


Send 25c for big introduc- 

tory package—just right for 

automobile or kitchen use. 
BROWN CO., PORTLAND, ME. 





| toget married, sir, and I’m marryinga poet.” 


| comes in.” — The Monitor. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Continued 











Etiquette.—You can generally tell a 
guest from the butler because the latter 
knows how to act in society.—New York Sun. 








Wrong Garage.—‘‘Engine’s missing. 
Guess I need a diagnosis.” 
“Sorry, boss, but we’re plumb out of 
’em.”—J udge. Fcehe 
Looks Suspicious. | 
SCENT FOUL PLAY IN DEATH OF | 
MAN FOUND BOUND AND HANGED. 
—Full-page headline in the Toledo Times. | 
| 


Like Mind, Like Poem.—Poretr—‘‘I put 
my whole mind into this poem.” 

Epiror—Evidently. Lsee that it’s blank 
verse.”’— The Daily Province (Vancouver). 

Used to It.—A Chicago man, while hunt- 
ing in the Maine woods, was mistaken for 
a deer and shot at several times. He says 
he felt ‘perfectly at home.—The Harvard 
Lampoon. at 

How Long?—Biaxke—*‘ You look worried, 
Jim, and terribly pale. What's the 
matter?” j 

Drake—‘The dealer who sold me my 
second-hand ear the other day said it 
would last me a lifetime.”-—The American 
Legion Weelly. 


| 


A Real Heipmeet.—Typist—“I'm going | 


Boss—** Dear Then I'm losing 
you?” 

Typist—‘‘Oh, no, sir, I sha’n’t leave, but 
I shall need more salary.”.—The Passing 


Show (London y 


me. 


Off the Key.— Nervous Mvsician—‘I— 
er—I just called round, madam, to tell 
you that your cat—er—kept us awake 
last night with its serenade. I am a musi- 
cian myself and a humane man, and I— 
er—don’t wish to have it destroyed, but 
I thought if you could have it—er—tuned?”’ 
—London Opinion. 





Quick Footwork.—‘‘Hello! Hello! Is 
this you, Mae?” 

“Aye.” 

“Is this Mae MacPherson I'm talking 
to?” 

“Av; spe’kin’.” 

“Well, Mae, it’s like this. 
borrow fifty dollars———”’ 

“All right. Ill tell him as soon as he 


I want to 





Getting Both Sides.—There is a certain 
Congressman who has the reputation of 
being the neatest fence-straddler in the 
profession, a2 man who is always anxious to 
conciliate everybody. A measure, on 
which there was a marked division of 
opinion, was about to come up. 

“Will the gentleman vote for this bill 
if it comes up?”’ demanded a member, aim- 
ing a finger at the Congressman in question. 

The latter looked from one side of the 
House to the other and slowly answered: 

“T will—” 

Immediately the opposition broke into a 
storm of booing. As soon as the member 
could make himself heard, he continued: 

“—not—” 

The other side was now in uproar and 
the speaker added hastily: 

‘answer that question.” —The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 












ied Your Hause Plants 
wr fe and Vigor —- 


= 

MAE them strong and hardy with Supe. 

rior House Plant Food. Acts almost like 
magic! Makes your potted plants “perk up” 
amazinglyand throw off new shoots of beauty 
and health—witha richer color. Resultsguar: 
anteed. Water-soluble, clean and odorless, 
Tin of 300 treatments for one potted plant (5 
inch pot) only 50c—in other words, plant 
insurance for the price of a half-pound of 
candy—think of it! Send stamps or cash. 
THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. 


300treatments_ 5(Of 
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By H. Addington Bruce 

A practical, inspiring, easy-to-follow guide to 
people of all ages on the conduct of life, the acquire- 
ment of good habits, the cultivation of mental and 
physical hygiene, and the improvement of their 
powers of every kind. 
12mo. Cloth. 342 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Self-Development: A Handbook for the Ambitious : 

















DOUBLE YOUR PAY 
IN TWO HOURS A DAY 


Your spare time is your 
fortune: We pay liberal 
commissions for ob- 
taining new and re- 
newal yearly subscrip- 
tion orders for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


You can easily double 
your pay by devoting 
two hours a day to this 
work. You will find 
it both pleasant and 
dignified. And, in ad- 
dition, you earn from 
the very beginning. The 
coupon below, mailed 
TO-DAY, will bring 
you full: particulars. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 138, 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
Please send me full details of the 


Gentlemen: : t 
I assume no obligation io making 


above offer, 
this request. 


NAME.. 
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A New M 

















agazine for Readers Who Would Know What Is 
Current and Best in the World of Books 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


96 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, MONTHLY 


HE allurement and charm of exploring 
among the books of the world, new and 
old, and of making fresh acquaintances 
among them, is appealing to more and more 
busy men and women every year. New and 
delightful books of fiction, travel, biography, 
science, and literary art are constantly ap- 
pearing, and to appreciate such books and to 


*be familiar with them is universally recog- 


nized as the test and proof of culture. 

In these crowded days, the average man 
or woman will welcome an opportunity to 
read brief digests of the books really worth 
while, and to have, at least, intelligent 
descriptions and criticisms of all the out- 
standing works of well-known writers, or 
authors who have suddenly sprung into the 
limelight, so that it may be easy to converse 
with other persons of culture and to select 
reading with greater satisfaction. 


$1.50 A YEAR 


HE Literary Digest INTERNATION- 

AL BOOK REVIEW, published by 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, will pro- 
vide all this information concerning books 
published in this country and all important 
books issued in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and elsewhere. 

Not only is the literary art of a people ex- 
pressed in their books, but the politics, the 
business, the science, the military purposes, 
the religion, and the industrial and social 
life and methods of peoples and govern- 
ments are revealed to the world through the 
medium of books. The Literary Digest 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW, 
therefore, will be, in reality, a world review 
of national and popular purposes, aspira- 
tions, ideals, and movements. It will reveal 
the likes and dislikes, the rivalries, and the 
struggles of individuals and classes. 


: Well Known Contributors to the First Number 


SINCLAIR LEWIS EDWARD GARNETT GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
AMY LOWELL ROBERT WILBERFORCE BRANDER MATTHEWS 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN HEYWOOD BROUN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
IRVING BACHELLER JOSEPH COLLINS NORMAN H. DAVIS 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON CHRISTOPHER MORLEY ZONA GALE 
T. R. YBARRA GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

FORTHCOMING FEATURES—Vicente Blasco Ibanez, ‘‘The Condition 

of the Spanish Novel Today’’; Frederick O’Brien, ‘‘Recent Literature of 

the Islands of the Pacific’’; Hugh Walpole, ‘‘The Six Best Novels of the 

Year’; Joseph Hergesheimer reviews Hugh Wiley’s New Novel ‘‘Lily.” 


December Number, 100,000 Copies, of which 80,000 Copies go to Yearly Subscribers 
First Number (December) Out December 2nd. At News-stands, 15 Cents 

















Read the Announcements of These Publishers in This Issue : 

The Abingdon Press Harcourt, Brace and Company The Nunc Licet Press Mail this Coupon for a Year's 

— —- Service ra by Orchard Hill Press Subscription $1.50 

Appleton & Company Henry Company Oxford University Press 

The Baker & Taylor Company Houghton Mifflin Company The Penn Publishing Company | 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company W. Jacobs & Company G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Boni & Liveright, Incorporated The Press The Reilly & Lee Company FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

George W. Bricka Mitchel Kemecier Charles Suribees's Sone . Fourth Avenue, Now York, N.Y 
. i , 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. S. Burbank Mrs. F. at 3 Thomas Seltzer : Please enter my subscription for The 

The Century Company Atfred A. | Small, Maynard & Company Literary Digest INTERNATIONAL 

Spemecinen Bock Conporation J. B. Lippincott Company Frederick A. Stokes Company BOOK REVIEW for the full year 1923 

The Nee res a = a & My Whitcomb & Barrows for which I enclose $1.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Company The Macmillan Book Cloths and Book 

George H Doran Company John Martin’s Book Binding POD ore seivcrecccosscesesasostoves 

Dorrance & Company Robert McBride & Company 

Doubleday, Page & Company A. C. McClurg & Company Alchemic Gold Company SE IE On EN 

Duffield & Company David McKay Company The Holliston Mills, Incorporated 

EP. Dutton & Company G. & C. Merriam Company SIRI EE I a A ga 

| Alited Fowler Thomas Nelson & Sons J. J. Little & Ives Company 
i (RD Sages oat er mee ae? 
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Owners of the finer motor cars have 
displayed such decided preference 
for Delco that it has been adopted 
by almost every maker of high-grade 
cars as America’s foremost Starting, 
Lighting, and Ignition system. Natu- 
rally the Moon is Delco-equipped. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CoMPANY 
Dayton, Onto, U. S. A. 


Starting, Lighting 








